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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


33° 


LONDON. 
(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Commission of Seven-and-a-half cent. on the Cost Price, 
with the usual Trade deductions, and forward by the quickest and 
cheapest routes. Second-hand Catalogues by early Mails, and no 
Commission charged on Orders from them. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. Johns Hopkins University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, and Lenox Library, New York. 

Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
Boston Public Library. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brown University. University of Toronto, Can. 
Connecticut State Library. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Cornell University. Yale College. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior Style 
for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. Best 
Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law-Books 
in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth, Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapidated 
Binding a epaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 
ac-simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


“* We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of his 
American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign ooks from the same source, and we 
have heard from the Officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders were alway filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater services to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this snenpeese agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books.”"—Presipent Weicn, Jowa State Agricultural College. 

* No better endorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very lar; 
business built up demands only 7% per cent. instead of the customary to per cent. commission. A Library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 


mistake.""—Metvi. Dewey, Chie/ Librarian Columbia College. 


Edw. G. Allen's American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOOIATION. 


BINDING. 


C: A. Currer, R: R. Bowker. 


Mr. FLetcuer’s “ Irenicon,’”’ which we pub- 
lish this month, relieves us of the necessity of 
much further comment upon the article of the 
American architect on Richardson's libraries, yet 
two or three points may be touched upon. In 
the first place the debate did not set off with a 
remark hostile to architects as the American 
architect assumes, but closed with it. Then, the 
fact that different librarians prefer different forms 
of building, some alcoves, some separate rooms, 
some stacks, is no excuse for architects if they 
make bad alcoves, rooms, and stacks. Librarians 
are perfectly agreed on some points. They want 
plenty of fresh air, plenty of light, warmth in 
winter, coolness in summer, compact storage, 
easy access to their books; and these things the 
architects ought to know how to give them. 
These things they have often net given them, 
furnishing them instead with a handsome or an 
imposing or a charming elevation. 


THE American architect somewhat misconceives 
the problem. It is not to find the best form of 
building, but to make the best of the circumstances, 
whatever they are. Youcannot say, “ This is the 
only model for a library,” but “ If you want to do 
so and so this is best, if to do that and the other 
then that is best. If you can afford this it is best, 
but if you cannot that is best,” and so on. To 
take one example: the country library can spread 
out horizontally; the costly land of the city sends 
the library up into the air and compels the 
use of elevators. Another example: the stack- 
and-single-reading-room method can be run at 
low expense because the books can be brought 
by cheap runners and the distances are short. 
The separate-room plan requires an intelligent 
attendant in every room, whether it is much or 
little used, besides runners to get books from 
other rooms. The skilled attendant is an excel- 
lent thing, because he (or she), gradually becoming 
familiar with the books he guards, can give most 
valuable assistance and greatly increase the use 
of the library. But it will not do for any libra- 
ry to adopt such a system without being sure 
it will have the money to run it. The various 
dispositions of rooms advocated by librarians 
are good for different purposes. What they com- 


plain of is that they are often given rooms whica 
are good for no purpose or are not good for 
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the purpose in hand. For instance, the archi- 
tect praises Richardson’s comfortable alcoves. 
What is the use of such alcoves in a library when 
the public are not admitted to them ? 


AND by the way, the writer commends “the 
Richardsonian plan of successive alcoves, with no 
shelves beyond reach from the floor, each bright- 
ly lighted by a window, and all communicating 
by convenient doors through the shelving.’ 
Which part of this plan is “ Richardsonian” ? 
The “ successive alcoves ” were in use long before 
Mr. Richardson designed; in fact this was almost 
the only way of building libraries known thirty 
years ago. Is it the “no shelves beyond reach 
from the floor”? His library in Woburn has 
shelves over 9 ft. from the floor, and worse 
than that, the top shelf in the gallery is 9 ft. high 
and must be reached by getting on steps in a gal- 
lery only 214 feet wide, protected by a railing only 
2 ft. 7 in. high (knee-high ?). ‘‘ Each brightly 
lighted from a window.” The alcoves in his 
Howard Library at New Orleans are ten or 
twelve feet square and are lighted, we were told, 
by a window 18 inches wide, pierced through a 
wall 3 feet thick, and indeed 4 ft. thick if the 
book-shelves at the side of the window are taken 
This does not strike us as brilliant 
illumination. ‘‘ Communicating by convenient 
doors through the shelving.” This is the meth- 
od used in the present Boston Public Library, 
which antedates Richardson and the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, and others which are not by 
him. 


into account, 


Is the writer in the American architect certain 
that the building which he found so inconvenient 
was not designed by an architect? It has feat- 
ures which we have seen in architect-made libra- 
Spiral staircases and narrow galleries are 
not uncommon. Both occur in one at least of 
Richardson’s. Narrow alleys between stacks 
occur in Harvard College Library, planned by 
two most excellent architects. Insufficiently 
lighted rooms are to be found in almost every li- 
brary in America. Shelves where more light 
falls on the eyes of the reader than on the backs 
of the books are too common to be noticed. 
From internal evidence, then, we should infer 
that the arrangements of which the 4merican 
architect complains were due to “ the librarian’s 
enemy.” 


ries. 
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Tue librarian may be imagined as saying: Give 
me a newspaper reading-room and a delivery- 
room on the ground floor, if possible. Most 
people come into these for a short stay and ought 
not to be made to climb stairs to reach them. 
Do not put the delivery-desk in the darkest part 
of the room, as is done in several libraries, 
among others one of Richardson's. It is bad 
that book-shelves should be dark, but it is better 
that some of them, which are only occasionally 
sought, should want light rather than a desk 
where a clerk is constantly at work, often obliged 
to decipher in a hurry call-slips pencilled in the 
worst of chirography. Give me easy access to the 
galleries. Do not,as is done in one of Richard- 
son's libraries, put the only staircase at the end of 
the book-room farthest from the delivery-desk, 
so that to get a book which is just over one’s 
head one must travel perhaps 50 yards. Donot 
give me a room for cataloguers with no chimney 
or other means of ventilation except the windows, 
which the cataloguers cannot open in cold weath- 
er because they must sit near them for the light. 
Do not compel me to put books in the upper 
part of a room where the superheated air dries 
the bindings to powder, ualess you give me also 
a heating and ventilation system which will make 
the air of equal temperature throughout the room, 
which I am told has been done. If I am to have 
shelves to the top of the room carry your win- 
dows also to the ceiling, or else I shall have a 
dark region where books can hardly be found. 
Do not have book-shelves on the walls by the 
side of windows, where a strong light shines into 
the eyes and no light on the books, unless the 
room is lighted on both sides, and narrow enough 
for the light to cross it. These are some of the 
demands which the librarian might make if he 
had had much experience of library buildings. 
If he had not he probably would not think of all 
of them. For his business is not buildings but 
books, and his imagination is not developed in 
that direction. He cannot read a plan, so to 
speak, as an architect can, and foresee what will 
be the result of a given disposition of rooms. But 
it seems to us that this is just what the architect 
should be qualified to do by his training. The 
requirements are simple — light, air (for books as 
well as men), ease of access. An architect should 
not need a librarian to tell him that these are 
needed in a library. We do not wish to do 
the profession any injustice, but we cannot but 
think that many of them have been too much 
taken up with designing to give due thought to 
planning; that love for beauty has too often 


pushed aside regard for use. 


Ir appears from an interview with General 
Casey, who is now intrusted with the building of 
the new Congressional Library, that he considers 
he has nothing to do with the question whether the 
building when completed will answer the require 
ments of the Congressional Library, and that he 
will not make any provision for the future 
growth of the library. If he is compelled to this 
by the terms of the law giving him charge of the 
work, then Congress has grievously blundered. 
If he has come to this decision without compul- 
sion, we must regret his judgment. The Library 
of Congress, like every other, will certainly 
outgrow its quarters. Indeed it is stated that 
the amount to be expended will not allow the 
erection of a building large enough to accommo. 
date the library for more than fifteen or twenty 
years. When it is crowded again as it now is, 
the whole miserable experience of the last ten 
years will be repeated, and then either an addition 
will be made to the present building that will be 
an architectural monstrosity or a new building 
must be made on land which by that time will 
be expensive, and the economy of setting the 
limit now at $4,000,000 will turn out to have 
been an extravagance. But the plans are to be 
submitted to Congress in December, and perhaps 
some one will have sufficient providence and in- 
terest in the matter to prevent the acceptance of 
plans for a building that cannot be enlarged. 
The lot is large enough to allow of future exten- 
sion, if the building is properly placed upon it. 
And it ought not to be beyond the power of the 
architect to erect a structure which shall be not 
displeasing in the present and yet symmetrical 
after it has been added to. Such things have 
been done. 


CARLYLE’s phrase, “the people’s university,” 
has been quoted till one is sick of it, and yet it 
comesat once to mind at the sight of Mr. Larned’s 
announcement of the second course of library 
lectures at Buffalo. His university extension, 
which was also a library extension, was a success 
last year. This year he offers a course of twelve 
weekly lectures on American history, 1776-1881, 
by Mr. Edward C. Lunt. The tickets are placed 
at the same moderate, we might almost say 
nominal price as before, and the library, as be- 
fore, furnishes the lecture-room, the books of ref- 


erence, and the initiative. The Architect re- 


proaches librarians that they are not agreed on 
the best form of building. One thing they cer- 
tainly will unanimously assert hereafter, seeing 
the result of Mr. Larned’s experiment — the need 
of a lecture-room. 
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Communications. 


INDEXING PORTRAITS. 

I NoTIcE by the ation that one of the ques- 
tions discussed at the Catskills Conference re- 
lated to the indexing of collections of portraits. 

This matter has often impressed itself upon my 
attention, inasmuch as there are in the Library of 
the New York Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion some 50 or more collections of portraits, 
including, say, 18,000 individual pictures. One 
of these collections is unique and numbers about 
8000 portraits — many by old and distinguished 
engravers. As a collection it is very superior, 
and some of the prints are very rare. The col- 
lection is contained in 35 folio scrap-book volumes. 
The work of gathering these portraits was com- 
menced by John Percival, the Earl of Egmont, 
and continued by John T. Graves. The arrange- 
ment is chronological from A.D. I to 1736. An 
index is prefixed to each volume, but there is no 
general index. 

An index to collections of portraits is a very 
desirable object to be attained, and I trust the 
Publishing Section may by and by /ac&/e this sub- 
ject. At present it is impossible for me to at- 
tempt such a work so far as this library is con- 
cerned. When such an index is undertaken, it 
would be of very great advantage to make a sep- 
arate index of the more distinguished engravers, 
with references to their works. 

There are other kinds of work that should 
doubtless take precedence of this, by the Pub- 
lishing Section, but I am glad this subject has been 
agitated, and hope that fruit will be borne in time. 
Artists, publishers, and print collectors would be 
interested in such a catalogue. 

R. B. Poo.e, Ziérarian. 

This is an interesting account of an important 
collection; but I do not see how the Publishing 
Section can give any assistance in this matter. In 
the first place, it cannot properly assist in the 
publication of the catalogue of any single library. 
And secondly, the portrait indexes which were 
talked of at the Catskills were not lists of sepa- 
rately published portraits —a general portrait cata- 
logue is quite beyond our powers — but the prep- 
aration of asort of Poole’s Index of portraits with 
a more extended field that wil! point out (1) those 
that lie hidden in unexpected places—as in the 
late magnificent edition of Grammont's memoirs 
or in Delaunay’s ‘‘ Etude sur les anciennes com- 
pagnies d’archers;” (2) those that are contained in 
periodicals such as, The Town and county mag- 
azine, The American review, The Democratic 
review, Hunt’s Merchant’s magazine, Vanity Fair 
album, and art periodicals which often give por- 
traits for their artistic merit; (3) the professed 
collections of portraits, such as Lodge’s Portraits, 
the Gallery of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, Pettigrew’s Medical portrait 
gallery. The 3d division is the least important 
because one who was looking for a portrait would 
be likely to consult them (tho’ the search in the 
absence of an index to them all is long and tedi- 
ous); but he might not think to look in books of 
classes 1 and 2, and if he did think of it the at- 
tempt to find any given portrait would be almost 
hopeless. — C: A. C. 


Oct. 19, 1888. 

IN the Nation of Oct. 4 there is a reference to 
a committee appointed at the late Convention of 
the Am. Library Assoc. on the subject of cata- 
loguing the engraved portraits in certain lines of 
publications, etc. 

I have the largest general collection of por- 
traits in Philadelphia, and in some lines it is not 
surpassed, I believe, in the country. From this 
fact and my acquaintance with all the collectors 
here and some of those in New York, I think I 
can be of some use to the committee. 

James T. MITCHELL. 


AN ODD VOLUME WANTED, 


I LATELY picked up at auction a copy of Gib- 
bon’s miscellaneous works, edited by Lord Shef- 
field, vol. 1 only, London, 1796. 4°. On the 
fly-leaf is written in a round bold hand 


“ Pour Monsieur Vade 
de la part de Lord Sheffield,” 


At the foot of the title-page ‘““M. Vade” has 
written his own name in a neat Frenchy hand, 
“D. Levade.” In Querard, La France littéraire, 
vol. 5, at p. 267, there is an account of “ Levade, 
Jean-Dan.-P.-Et. ministre ... & Lausanne,” 
translator into French of Paley’s Evidences, 
and I think there is no doubt that this is the ‘* D. 
Levade” of my ‘‘Gibbon.”’ Turning back to 
the fly-leaf, I find written in Levade’s neat but 
cramped hand, below the inscription quoted 
above, the following rather sardonic note: 

**Les deux volumes de cet ouvrage me sont 
parvenues un an aprésl'envoy avec £29 de Suisse 
de frais. Le second volume se trouve dans la 
bibliothéque de mon respectable ami G. Chad, qui 
par erreur l’a emballé avec ses livres.” 

Possibly this notice may come under the eye 
of some one in France or Switzerland (perhaps 
Le Livre will copy it ?) who can find out what has 
become of the books of ‘‘ G. Chad,” and give the 
present owner of the second vol. of Gibbon a 
chance to repair the “‘ erreur” of that ‘‘ respecta- 
ble ami” of the late Monsieur Levade. In a lit- 
tle less than a century, and in that quiet corner 
of the world the book may not have travelled far. 
If it is found I should like to negotiate for its 
purchase. I. FLETCHER, 

Librarian Amherst College. 


CURRENT INDEX WORK, 
Wasnincton, Nov, 15, 1888. 

IN response to the third editorial of the Septem- 
ber JOURNAL: 

The Scientific Library of the U. S. Patent 
Office has had a force engaged upon index work 
for many years. Foreign patents have been the 
starting-point ; a complete subject-index of the 
French to 1876 has been published, and of the 
Italian nearly to date; one of the Belgian is in 
progress. An index of the whole Sctentific 
American, Supplement and all, is nearly ready for 
print; of the London Engineer one is half fin- 
ished. Dingler’s great Polytechnisches Journal 
has been indexed, but the work has not been ar- 
ranged for print. 

As regards ‘‘ Public access :" the editorial in 
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the February JouRNAL about “‘hard and fast 
rules” appeared to me so exactly to the purpose, 
that I had it typed and posted in the reading- 
room. I had been striving life-long to induce 
people not to replace books; also not to hand 
them back to the charge-desk when used within 
the library, but leave them lying on the public 
table. (But one word, just in your ear: the 
further I have ever gone, in my own place or 
abroad, the less I have leaned to “ strongly- 
worded rules, forbidding’’— where civilization 
is assumed, to begin with—and the more to 
simply saying please. Downtrodden Europe 
often seems painfully ahead of us in this respect.) 
I have supposed that this library admits the pub- 
lic free to an immediate answer of more questions 
that it is likely to ask than almost any in the 
world; but that is a matter for more accurate in- 
formation than I have. There is very little loss 
indeed, and perhaps none that can be proved to 
this cause. 

Codperative cataloguing is even more needed, 
especially in a reference and government library 
like this, vehemenily technical and uncertain of 
its employees. I devised the plan of this all by 
myself, and was looking how to move in it, when 
on inquiry I found it had been under consultation 
and experiment for some years. Surely it must 
come. Very respectfully, 

Epwp. FARQUHAR, 
Asst. in Patent-Office Library. 


NOTES FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Business MeTHops 1N Liprartes. — In this 
age of Utopian day dreams it is often desirable 
to bring down theorizers from their aérial 
hobby-horses to solid earth, by calling attention 
to the fractical fact that library mnnagement, 
whatever else it may be or may be made, is 
primarily and principally a business, and must be 

ed on business principles. The following 
**rules” should be committed to memory by 
every librarian who wishes to carry on his li- 
brary on sound business principles: (1) Keep 
nothing you would be ashamed to use yourself, 
then you won't have to apologize for furnishing 
it to your customers. (2) Advertise your wares, 
and, when customers come in answer thereto, be 
sure you carry out the promises made in your ad- 
vertisement. (3) Don’t try to force people to use 
what you think is best for them simply because 
you happen to like it yourself. (4) Buy only 
what your customers want, then you won't have 
any dead stock. If you buy only the dest it won't 
make any difference if people's tastes do run in 
one direction. If you kept an eating-house you 
wouldn't go into hysterics because 75 per cent. of 
your customers eat roast beef, nor would you 
think it necessary to dance with joy because there 
happened to be an increase of 10 per cent. in the 
direction of roast pork. J. SCHWARTZ, 


BounD NEWSPAPERS IN LipRaRIES. — One li- 
brary in a town is enough to keep files of bound 
newspapers. They are very expensive to bind 
and keep in order, besides requiring an enormous 
space to shelve, and their use is not at all in pro- 
portion to the expense. Then there is the fur- 
ther disadvantage that you may be compelled to 


cart them to court and bring them back, all at your 
own expense, because some petty lawyer may 
want them to use in his ‘‘case.” Mr. Peoples, if 
he chose, might give some interesting experiences 
of his library in this line. Ss. 


Carp CATALOG. — After all is said and done, 
it is an open question whether a card catalog 
is the best form to adopt for a pud/ic library. 
There can be no doubt that a card catalog is a 
necessity for the librarian’s own use, and that it 
is probably the best plan for a reference library 
for scholars; but for a library where the major- 
ity of the readers are not scholars it seems to me 
that brief class-lists, printed in separate parts, 
will give the best satisfaction. The advantage of 
printing in parts is that additions can be printed 
on supplementary pages and attached at the end. 
If you print such supplements every year the 
current additions can be kept in a ms. book, with 
a very broad classification by subjects. When 
these supplements become too numerous they 
can be consolidated so that the catalogs can be 
always kept up to date, every five years, and, 
when consolidated, you never have to look in 
more than two places to find what you want. If 
you print advertisements from reputable houses 
in your catalogues you can afford to give them 
away, or sell them for amerely nominal sum. A 
good printed catalog is worth a dozen card cat- 
alogs, even if one does have to look in two 
places. It is Mr. Poole’s problem of galleries or 
floor shelving inanew form: most readers would 
prefer a poor classification, in a printed book, 
to the most perfect card catalogue. 


PAMPHLE&TS AND CONTINUATIONS. — After all 
the discussions as to how to dind pamphlets, the 
problem remains how to arrange and find the u#- 
bound pamphlets. Mr. Dewey’s plan of arrang- 
ing these under the subject-number, with books 
on the same subject, really solves nothing, for it 
fails to explain how a reader is to 4now that a 
given pamphlet exists in the library, unless the 
catalogue tells him it is there. A person having 
access to the shelves would, of course, be bene- 
fitted by Mr. Dewey’s scheme, but one denied 
that privilege would have no means of knowing 
that the library possessed a certain pamphlet, and 
would therefore have no motive to ask for it. 
The best way to treat all pamphlets is to keep 
them in pamphlet cases, in the classes where they 
would go if they were books, and to catalog 
them. If they are not worth cataloging they 
are not worth keeping at all. I would not class 
continuations under the head of pamphlets. They 
should be tied together, or kept in cases, with 
the regular volumes, until they form a complete 
volume, when they should be bound and cata- 
logued just the same as any other additions. 
Continuations of periodicals should be looked for 
in the reading-room, until they form a complete 
voluine, when, of course, they will be bound and 
form a part of the library and will be treated as 
such. Every reading-room should have, as a 
matter of course, a list of the periodicals kept on 
file, so that, if a periodical is not entered in the 
book catalog, it ought to be found on this list, 
if it is in the library at all. 

J. ScHWARTz. 
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REGISTRATION 


IN LIBRARIES. 


BY J. SCHWARTZ, LIBRARIAN OF THE APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 


Tue discussions on registration at the Library 
Conferences reveal a ‘‘ state of things” that is 
surprising, to say the least, in showing an amaz- 
ing lack of ordinary business methods in many 
American public libraries. It seems that most 
libraries simply guess at the actual number of 
borrowers using the library, and that the readers’ 
addresses are years behind the truth. The Ap- 
prentices’ Library system tells exactly, every day, 
the actual number of its borrowers, and as it 
offers a simple and effective remedy for all the 
evils alluded to by Mr. Carr, it may supply ‘‘a 
long felt want” to briefly note its salient features: 

1. The registration numbers go on until 99,999 
is reached. It would go on to a million if it 
didn’t save time to use five figures in place of six. 
As no library, except a very small one, would 
think of beginning a new register under 10,000 
there is nothing gained, in economy, until we 
reach 100,000, 

2. While the registration numbers remain the 
same for several years the guarantees are re- 
newed every year. Ina floating population like 
that of New York, where even the oldest inhabi- 
tant thinks it necessary to “ seek fresh fields and 
pastures new,” on the first of every May, sucha 
limitation is absolutely necessary. Consequent- 
ly, we have no trouble about the accuracy of ad 
dresses, as they are furnished anew every year. In 
the comparatively rare case, where a reader 
changes his address during the year and neglects 
to inform the library, he can generally be easily 
traced by enquiry at the last address given. 

3. As the object of the guaranty is to secure the 
library against loss, common sense suggests that 
only such persons be accepted as security who 
are responsible, that is, who can be sued if neces- 
sary. Clerks and other employees, unless occupy- 
ing responsible positions, should not be accepted. 
4. The borrower's card should a/ways be kept 


THE accompanying catalogue pages are printed 
as contributions toward the settlement of the 
question as to the ideal catalogue page. They 
represent two compromises ; the first in favor of 
legibility, the second in favor of compactness ; 
yet, it is hoped, without losing in the one case 
handiness of volume, or, in the other, clearness of 
print. The dimensions of the larger page are 
intended to be 11.5 by 20 cm.; of the smaller 9 
by 15.5cm. The type of the larger is small-pica, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A CATALOGUE PAGE. 
BY H. L, KOOPMAN, LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


in the library not left to the reader's discre- 
tion to return or not. A slip pasted in the book 
issued, with the date of issue stamped thereon, 
answers every purpose of the ordinary borrow- 
er’s card. If an account is closed make a note of 
it, also when an account is reopened. By deduct- 
ing from or adding to, the regular registration 
numbers, you know exactly how many of those 
registered are actually using the library. 

5. When an account is closed place the reader's 
card in its alphabetical place in a drawer and you 
will have an index to all the dead accounts. The 
live accounts need no index. You don’t need to 
know where they are until the last book charged 
is returned, when the slip, pasted in the book, 
will show you where to look for the card. 

6. The simplest guarantor’s index is made by 
using a separate card for each guarantor. On 
one side write his name, and on the other side, 
the muméders of the readers for whom he is re- 
sponsible. Arrange these cards alphabetically. 

7. Don’t put your entire trust in the postal 
notices you send to readers for books overdue, 
but supplement them by sending one of your 
clerks to the residences of delinquent readers, 
once a week, By following this plan we have 
reduced our losses to only 24 in a circulation of 
over 240,000 volumes. As our books circulate 
within a radius of over 20 miles from the library, 
among a population of over two millions, a loss 
of only one book in over 10,000 is doing fairly 
well, we think. Most of these 24 losses we could 
recover if we wanted to go to law about them, 
but we don’t think the game is worth the candle. 
This may seem to contradict No. 3, but it doesn’t. 
A responsible guarantor will generally see that 
books are returned as soon as he is notified, 
whereas an irresponsible guarantor, having noth- 
ing to lose, won't give himself any trouble. These 
24 happened to be of the poorer sort, that is all. 


bourgeois, and brevier ; of the smaller, brevier 
and minion. The larger page would require a 
volume about the size of the Astor, Athenzum, or 
Peabody catalogues ; while the smaller might be 
contained in a volume no 'arger than the States- 
man’s year-book, or the Harvard college cata- 
logue. It should be stated that the heavy-faced 
type does not exactly fit the rest, though it is 
probably near enough to show the general 
effect. 
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Y* ARCHITECT AND Y°* LIBRARIAN. 


(Written for the Lisrary journat.] 


L 


An architect sat in an office so high, 

Genius lighted his forehead, ambition his eye ; 
“Oh, I’m planning a library wondrous to see, 

And its praises shall ring all the world round,"’ quoth he. 
Then he flourished his pencil, and quickly up grew 
A building the public all hastened to view. 

The walls they were arched in the true gothic style, 
And tinted soft colors the eye to beguile ; 

The windows were oval and lozenge and square, 
Some cut to the flooring, some high in the air. 

The glass medieval admitted dim rays 

That artists and poets united to praise. 

There were nice little corners to lounge in at ease, 
And dusky recesses the zsthetes to please, 

And corridors quaint, where the shaded light fell 
Upon dados and friezes too lovely to tell. 

There were bookcases? Yes, I was going to say 
These were hid in odd corners quite out of the way, 
So that nobody heeded, except to exclaim 

At the wonderful carving of bracket and frame. 
And the public remarked, as in rapture they gazed: 
“ Too highly this architect cannot be praised!" 


It was a wise librarian who came the work to view, 

And as he gazed, within his eyes a gleam of madness 
grew, 

Till, snatching off his glasses and sinking on a chair 

(Of the Renaissance period), he feebly moaned for air. 

But when the gothic windows were opened to the 
breeze, 

Within the arches it got lost, nor brought the sufferer 
ease ; 

And he murmured, sighing faintly: “‘ Though here’s a 
great creation, 

The library I dreamed of had some chance of ventilation.” 

He gazed upon the alcoves and a tear was in his eye, 

He yazed upon the carwings and heaved a bitter sigh, 

But when he saw the book-shelves, his tired heart-strings 
broke, 

And with his last low breathing some simple truths he 
spoke : 

“ You have raised a costly structure fit to stand for many 
a year, 

But you quite forgot the scholar who seeks for wisdom 


Will he find it sooner, think you, without help of air or 
light ? 

Does it add much to his comfort that the books are out 
of sight? 

When librarians are angels, which they are not all (as 
yet), 

They may be shut off in corners without getting in a pet; 

When mechanical assistants are electrically wise, 

They can work in ‘stained-glass attitudes’ without 
much use for eyes. 

You have made it fair and lovely any one may see who 
looks, 

But, the object of a library being principally deoks, 

Uniess you can make up your mind to take that for your 
goal, 

"Twill be like a lovely body without one spark of soul.”’ 

Ss. 


ARCHITECTS AND LIBRARIANS: AN 
IKENICON. 

W: I. Fletcher, in the American Architect, Oct. a7. 

Wiru the great increase of public libraries and 
the growth in public taste, the architecture of 
libraries becomes daily of more importance. It 
is much to be regretted that there should seem to 
be a sort of irrepressible conflict between librari- 
ans and architects, as indicated in your recent edi- 
torial, occasioned by the Librarians’ Conference. 
As a librarian of perhaps a little more than ordi- 
nary experience with and observation of library 
buildings of different styles, I feel inclined to at- 
tempt to explain this appearance of conflict and 
say a word for peace and codperation. 

In the first place, I would like say that in my 
intercourse with architects I have always found 
them ready and eager to get the views of a libra- 
rian and quick to put them in practice as occasion 
served. Ofcourse it is easy to say that architects, 
like other artists, are impractical and ready to sac- 
rifice everything else to the esthetic demands of 
their art. But the architect is so constantly, from 
the first step in this career, put to the solution of 
the most practical problems, and required to 
deal so largely with questions of convenience and 
economy, that such a charge can hardly hold good. 
Certainly there is no reason why this unpractical- 
ness, if it existed, should not interfere as much 
with success in the erection of a railroad station 
ora school-house as in that of a library. Nor 
would I admit that the failure of architects and 
librarians to agree is due to an uncommon devel- 
opment of “crankiness” in the members of our 


profession. Some of us are perhaps a trifle 
long-haired, with all that the word implies, but, 
mark you, it is not from this wing of our com- 
pany that the sharpest criticism of the architect 
comes. 

Where, then, shall we look for the reasons for 
this controversy? I will undertake to give a few 
and draw their moral. Not the least important 
is the one mentioned in your editorial — the 
disagreement among librarians themselves as to 
what is wanted in a library building. But while 
there is this disagreement and while some of our 
most heated discussions among ourselves are on 
this very point, there is now practically a consen- 
sus of opinion as to a few leading principles. 
And any one who cares to follow through the 
volumes of the LipRARY JOURNAL the reports of 
our annual meetings, cannot fail to perceive cer- 
tain lines laid down with something approaching 
constantly nearer to unanimity. Among these 


indications are the abandonment of lofty interiors 
with fixed alcoves and galleries, and the substi- 
tution of iron stacks or portable wooden cases 
placed near together in plain rectangular interiors ; 
the demand for abundance of light, preferably 
from the higher part of the walls, and not from 
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the roof; the use of small tables and light chairs, 
ifstead of the large heavy tables and the artistic 
chairs, conformed to the style of the building but 
awkward in use, which have so commonly been 
put in reading-rooms ; the provision of ample, 
convenient, and well-lighted work-rooms for the 
librarian and assistants. 

But if there is not much disagreement among 
librarians about these matters, there is a cause 
for the trouble which architects have in getting 
proper direction when they undertake to plana 
library that seems to me responsible for more of 
the trouble than any other. It is this: libraries 
are generally built under the direction of a build- 
ing committee, consisting of some members of a 
board of trustees, often dominated largely by 
the views of the donor of the building. It is very 
unusual to find a librarian of any experience 
either on such a building committee, or, in any 
proper sense, consulted by it. A large share of 
all the new libraries are erected for incipient li- 
braries, or for those which are not of sufficient 
importance to demand the services of an experi- 
enced librarian. These building committees are 
more apt to accept plans which present a tasteful 
and showy appearance and also conform to the 
style of some existing, and perhaps famous, libra- 
ry, than to make sufficient study of the matter to 
learn that a new era has fairly dawned in library 
building, and to go by the best light of that new 
era. And in this state of things who can wonder 
if but few architects become fully aware of the 
new demands in this department of their profes- 
sion? 

I cannot forbear in this connection to refer to 
the honored name of Richardson, which is used 
quite freely in'your editorial. I presume no li- 
brarian can be found who will fail to do justice 
to the excellence of the work of our greatest 
architect. But, on the other hand, whatever dis- 
agreement there may be among us, I am equally 
satisfied that no librarian, who could be quoted 
as authority in the profession, would express ap- 
proval of the main features of Mr.Richardson’s 
library buildings in so far as the interior is con- 
cerned or affected — simply because Mr. Richard- 
son’s work in this line was very largely done 
under such circumstances as I have described. I 
have the best reason for believing that had he 
lived but a few years longer, he would have come 
to build libraries no less beautiful and appropriate 
in general effect than those he left, but better fit- 
ted to meet the wants of the modern public libra- 
ry. For while there may be more or less conflict 
between ‘‘art and use,” in this department as 
elsewhere, I do not believe that any man of gen- 
ius, alive to the real needs of such an institution, 
will fail in the attempt to meet those necessities, 
while still responding to the esthetic require- 
ments peculiar to this class of work. Fortunately, 
examples of success with this problem are multi- 
plying, and many librarians are ready to point to 
their architects as friends, not ‘‘ natural enemies.” 

[Mr. Fletcher has accepted our invitation to 
develop with a little more detail the criticisms 
and suggestions which, it appears, are hidden 
from the architects in the pages of a journal 
which they are very unlikely ever to have con- 
sulted. — Eds. American Architect.] 


LIBRARIANS AND LIBRARY ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
From the American Architect and Building News. 


Tue Convention of the American Library As- 
sociation, which was held this year in the Catskill 
Mountain region, amused itself, as usual, by fall- 
ing foul of the architects, over whose prostrate 
forms every scientific hobby is made to prance. 
Beginning! with the maxim laid down by the 
President of the Association, that ‘‘the architect 
is the natural enemy of the librarian,” the audi- 
exce approved the plan of the rooms for the li- 
brary in the Albany State-House, prepared by a 
librarian, and then proceeded to “riddle” the 
plans for the Howard Library at New Orleans, 
prepared by the late H. H. Richardson. Not 
content with this, the Convention went on to “ rid- 
dle” Richardson's library designs in general, de- 
claring that they afford “ little indication” that 
he ever “gave any thought to the object for 
which his buildings of this sort were intended,” 
and that he “ appears to have been satisfied if he 
drew a beautiful design, and to have left it to 
some draughtsman to fit in the books and the 
service ;" and concluded by inquiring earnestly 
for “an artist who will plan for use first and beau- 
ty next who will see where his book-shelves and 
his reading-halls and his work-rooms ought to go 
for the highest efficiency, and will then mould 
his library building around them.” Considering 
that no two librarians appear to be agreed as to 
‘*where book-shelves and reading-halls and work- 
rooms ought to go for the highest efficiency,” 
and that any plan advocated by one is generally 
laughed to scorn by the rest, it is not surprising 
that architects have not yet invented an arrange- 
ment which suits everybody, and that if they suc- 
ceed in drawing a ‘* beautiful design,” which gives 
the accommodation that the owners want, and 
holds the requisite number of books in a conven- 
ient and accessible disposition, they are apt to be 
content, without troubling themselves whether 
all librarians would unite in a concert of praise 
over their work. In point of fact, Richardson, al- 
though he liked to draw ‘* beautiful designs” for 
libraries, and generally succeeded in doing so, 
was very far from careless as to the object to 
which his building was to be put. As in all his 
work, the requirements of the case, so far as he 
could understand them, dictated the plan, and 
this suggested the rest, and to improve the ar- 
rangement he was wever tired of studying meth- 
ods of lighting, heights and widths of shelves, 
ease of access to the several portions, quiet for 
the reading-rooms, and space for the movement 
of the public. Although the librarians may find 
in his work no indication that he had studied 
these points to any effect, we will answer for it 
that other people do, and there are few persons, 
not librarians, who do not find an attraction in 
Richardson's comfortable, cosey reading-rooms, 
with their open fireplaces and separate tables, 
which the /aAle-a’Adtg arrangement of ordinary 
libraries, however well adapted it may be for 
celerity of movement behind the chairs of the 


* [The discusssion did not begin but ended with this 
maxim. — Eps. L. j.) 
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readers and for slamming piles of books suddenly 
between them, fails to present. Nor, although 
we speak modestly of the arrangement of book- 
shelves, as a matter about which we profess little 
knowledge, does the Richardsonian plan of suc- 
cessive alcoves, with no shelves beyond reach 
from the floor, each brightly lighted by a window, 
and all communicating by convenient doors 
through the shelving, seem utterly bad in com- 
parison with that adopted in libraries which have 
not been molested by architects. Not long ago 
we had occasion to look for a book ina rather 
famous library. We were directed to a certain 
room and set off in search. The way to the place 
indicated was up a narrow spiral stair. This end- 
ed in a small alcove, encumbered with a table, a 
chair, and some portable steps. Thence the path 
led along a balcony, some eighteen inches wide, 
overhanging the reading-room below, and guard- 
ed by a railing about the height of one’s knees. 
At intervals the way was obstructed by furniture, 
which had to be hoisted up and deposited behind 
one to allow a passage, and the balcony ended in 
another spiral stair, which led to a room filled 
with book-shelves in stacks, with only room 
enough to pass between them. After examining 
all the stacks, we came to one which seemed to 
contain books relating to the subject in which we 
were interested, and the next operation was to 
find the one we wanted. There wasa window, or 
a skylight, somewhere in the room, but only a 
few rays of light struggled so far as our stack. 
We could read the names of the books on one or 
two shelves, but there were other shelves above 
filled with books, the titles of which were invis- 
ible, while the books themselves, even if the 
names could have been read, were out of reach, 
except from steps, of which there were apparent- 
ly none nearer than the balcony. We suppose 
that there was some virtue in the arrangement, 
as the “ librarian’senemy”’ certainly had had noth- 
ing to do with it, but as compared with the roomy, 
light, accessible shelving provided by Richardson 
and many other architects, the collection, to the 
layman's mind, was clumsily and awkwardly ac- 
commodated. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


ADDRESS OF COL. T. W. HIGGINSON AT HOLDEN, 
MASS. 


From the Worcester Daily Spy, Aug. 3. 


FerGusson, in his “ History of Architecture,” 
says that ‘‘ wherever we see any work of man truly 
worthy of admiration, we may be quite sure that 
the credit of it is not due to an individual, but to 
thousands working together through a long series 
of years.” He is speaking of the great cathe- 
drals of Europe, which are undoubtedly the 
greatest visible work of man, when we include 
both size and beauty, which were all built prac- 
tically within a single century, the 13th, and 
nearly all, in France at least, within the sixty 
years from 1180 to 1240. When the traveller ap- 
proaches one of these great buildings he has in 
one respect the same impression produced on 
many visitors by the building we dedicate to-day. 


The cathedral dwarfs everything around it, and 
seems, at first sight, almost disproportionate, 
both in size and dignity. In going towards 
Cologne, for instance, or York Minster, you are 
impressed with the fact that instead of drawing 
near to a town you are approaching a cathedral. 
The building looms in the distance, large, stately, 
solid, glittering in the light or dim with shade, 
very much as in crossing Kansas and approach- 
ing Colorado, you see Pike’s Peak on the one hand 
and the Spanish Peaks on the other, the far-off 
prediction of wonders yet to be revealed. When 
you reach those mountains you find towns al- 
ready encamped around their feet, and so when 
you reach York or Cologne you find the town 
encamped around the feet of the cathedral. 
Even so, fifty years hence, will the village of 
Holden be seen clustered round these solid walls 
which enshrine its library and its high school. It 
will doubtless affect the other buildings hereafter 
to be erected in the town; they will be more solid, 
tasteful, appropriate, for having this building in 
their midst; but the Damon Memorial will be the 
centre of the town, as it should be, for it will be 
the source and centre of its intellectual life. 

The parallel holds in other ways. Nothing 
comes so near the great impulse which built 
within less than a century the vast European 
cathedrals as the impulse which is dotting our 
land with public libraries. We mistake if we 
suppose that those medizval glories of the world 
came from a religious enthusiasm alone. They 
represent a great peaceful uprising of the people 
against the feudal system, an impulse of which 
the French bishops skilfully availed themselves 
to strengthen themselves against the feudal lords 
on the one side and the religious brotherhoods 
on the other. Before the period of cathedral 
building all the great ecclesiastical buildings 
were monastic; the people had no part in 
them; but in the cathedrals the laity bore most 
of the expense and shared, in at least an equal 
degree, their property and purposes. In the pre- 
vious buildings the laity had no rights and took 
no part in what was done there; but in the cathe- 
drals the people were at home. There the pop- 
ular assemblies were gathered, the local govern- 
ments organized, that were to make a stand 
against the feudal lords; in the cathedrals the 
courts and markets were held, and not merely re- 
ligious shows took place, but even popular farces 
and wild buffooneries. When the commune or 
local municipality of Noyon, for instance, was to 
be organized, the bishop called together in the 
cathedral the men of property, the professional 
and business men, and the skilled artisans, and 
presented to them a charter which created for 
them a popular government (corps de bourgeois) 
Thus the cathedrals were not merely religious, 
but public buildings; they had a democratic 
origin, and the very oldest of them, as that of 
Laon, have rather the air of municipal struct- 
ures than of churches. They were not only 
larger buildings than had before been consecrated 
to religion, but they spoke a new language, that 
of the people; and thus the whole people joined 
to build them. 

During the two summers while I have watched 
this building rise, I have been constantly struck 
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with the fact that it represents the same great 
popular impulse in the roth century that the 
cathedral represented in the 13th. The ancient 
cathedral and the modern town library alike 
stand for the spirit of their age. Now, as then, 
a single benefactor often gives the whole finan- 
cial means for the great work; we meet to-day to 
express gratitude to such a donor; but he him- 
self would be the first to admit that he represents 
the great impulse of enlightenment which is pro- 


THE DAMON MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


viding every town in Massachusetts with free li- 
braries. Ina wholly illiterate community such an 
enterprise would be wasted, and the donor of this 
building was working unconsciously for it just as 
much when he taught one of your schools in his 
youth, as when, in his prosperous maturity, he 
feeds the demand he helped to create. And every 
one who, in this town or elsewhere, has ever 
worked for public school or public library has 
been one of the thousand who, as Fergusson said, 
have helped to prepare the way for every great 
work of man. As I have watched this building 
go up, it has seemed to me to rise —as was said 
by a medieval writer of the great cathedrals — 
** built of the money of the rich and the prayers 
of the poor.” Men of almost every occupation 
in this town have been employed about this 
building, and have worked, as they did in the 
Middle Ages, with a zeal not measured only by 
the day’s wages. Those who did not work with 
their hands have watched the laying of every 
stone, and have contributed without charge 
sympathy enough to encourage any contractor, 
as well as good advice enough to seriously em- 
barrass him. I am confident that no European 
cathedral ever had a larger share of discussion 
and counsel to the square inch than the Damon 
Memorial ; and it may be said of it as of the 
great mediaeval cathedrals, that it has been built 
of the money of the rich and of the prayers of 
the poor. 

And it must always be kept in view that this 
is but one contribution to that vast movement 
which is covering our State with public libraries, 
as Europe was covered with cathedrals. I have 
been favored by the Bureau of Statistics with ad- 
vance sheets from the report of the State Census 
of 1885, from which it appears that there are in 


the State 241 free city and town libraries, com- 
prising nearly two million volumes (1,944,492), 
valued at $2,887,817. This does not include col- 
lege, society, or institutional libraries, and when 
we consider that the whole number of towns and 
cities in the State is but 349, it is evident that we 
are in a fair way to reach the point desired by 
the dissatisfied Thomas Carlyle, when he com- 
plained that every village in England had its 
lock-up, but not one its public library. In fact, 
we have gone beyond that, for if there is in 
Holden a place where a criminal, or even a 
tramp, can be locked up with security, I have yet 
to find it out. Perhaps if I had been a candidate 
for its privileges I should have found it more 
easily. 

It is only within a limited period that the time 
has come in our community for free public li- 
braries. Literature was not strong in America 
during the pioneer period. It was not Puritan- 
ism that was opposed to literature, for it has 
often been shown that an unusual proportion of 
highly educated men were among our early col- 
onists; and the library of John Harvard, be- 
queathed by him to the university bearing his 
name, included the works of some of the most 
famous classic authors— Homer and Horace, 
Plutarch and Juvenal, Plautus and Terence. But 
the hard exigencies of a new country repressed 
literature, and no doubt an education mainly 
clerical discouraged it. Yet this same influence, 
under which the clergy became the legislators, the 
lawyers, and even the doctors of the community, 
gave that class at least some width of training. 
Professor Goodale, of the Harvard Botanic Gar- 
den, has shown that the first introduction of the 
natural sciences into that university came from 
the fact that the clergy had to learn something 
of the materia medica, in order to prescribe for 
sick parishioners; and so the first poets and phi- 
losophers of New England were the clergy like- 
wise. Judge Sewall, whose diary of two hundred 
years ago is such a mine of amusing information 
concerning the Puritan life—and who was by 
training a clergyman, not a lawyer — shows us 
how he and such as he tempered the severity of 
their lives by writing little Latin and English 
verses — sometimes on the bench, sometimes for 
funerals, sometimes for purposes of wooing a 
bride. One of these couplets for a funeral occa- 
sion, the death of Mrs. Mary Coney, ran thus: 


* Three Sams, two Johns, and one good Tom 
Bore prudent Mary to the tomb.’ 


In general it may be said that these little poet- 
ic performances added new terrors to death, litl- 
gation, and courtship. Then during the storms 
of the Revolution there was little room for any 
but political literature; John Adams boasted 
that there were no artists in America, and hoped 
there never would be; and Fisher Ames, per- 
haps the most accomplished of the Federalist 
leaders, when he for the first time made ‘* Amer- 
ican literature"’ the subject of an address in 
1808, argued that it never could exist until de- 
mocracy was overthrown and a luxurious court 
should take its place. ‘ As soon,” he said, ‘‘ as 
our emperor has destroyed his rivals and estab- 
lished order in his army he will desire to see 
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splendor in his court and to occupy his subjects 
with the cultivation of his sciences.” 

But in ten years from the time when the de- 
spairing Federalist said this, it turned out that he 
was wrong, and that liberty, not despotism, was 
favorable to literature. The North American 
Review was established in 1815, Bryant's ‘‘ Than. 
atopsis”’ appeared in 1817, Irving's “ Sketch- 
Book" in 1818, Cooper’s ‘‘ Spy" in 1825. When 
the good-natured President Monroe went out of 
office, in 1825, Emerson was still a school-teach- 
er, Whittier was at work on his father's farm, 
Longfellow and Hawthorne were college stu- 
dents; but American literature was born. High 
schools and public libraries were inevitable de- 
ductions from that event. If our nation was to 
produce authors, it was still more essential that 
it should produce readers. Our high schools, in 
the present sense, are but about fifty years old ; 
and it is about that time since Horace Mann 
made the first great effort after free libraries — 
by establishing school district libraries throvgh- 
out the State. That effort failed ; the school 
district was too small a unit to keep up a supply 
of new books, as essential to a library as oxygen 
to the lungs. That failed, but in 1851 the law 
was passed which has created the free modern 
library of Massachusetts, and has made it as 
much an essential of our civilization as the pub- 
lic school, Nay, we are within eight miles of 
the city (Worcester) and the man (S. S. Green) 
under whose auspices it has been conclusively 
proved the school and the library are practically 
one enterprise, that they interlock, and that each 
is imperfect and insufficient without the other. 

Do not think that, asa literary man by occu- 
pation, I am disposed to claim too great an im 
portance for literature. When my friend, Mr. 
George William Curtis, was a member of the 
New York Constitutional Convention he once 
heard some of his fellow-members comparing 
notes as to their various associates, and was un- 
able to withdraw before he himself came under 


discussion. ‘‘ There’s Curtis,” said one of them, 
“he’s an intelligent man.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
other, with some reluctance, “he is.” ‘‘ Then,” 


said the first speaker, aroused to greater interest, 
* Curtis is a very intelligent man.” “ Yes,” the 
second speaker slowly admitted, “ he’s a very 
intelligent man—for a literary man.” The re- 
luctance really meant, as I take it, a recognition 
that literature is only one aspect of life, and that 
the literary man must be something more than 
that, as Curtis has certainly proved himself. One 
of the favorite heroes of that eloquent man, I re- 
member, is Sir Philip Sidney, and it is Sir Philip 
Sidney who says in his *‘ Defence of Poesy ” that 
** the ending end of all knowledge is virtuous ac- 
tion.” Action is higher even than thought. On 
this principle there have been two great days in 
the history of Holden within my memory. One 
was the day (April 20, 1861), when the summons 
went out from the State House calling upon the 
Holden Rifles to go, at a few hours’ notice, to 
the defence of Washington; and they went. That 
was Holden's greatest day; this is the next; and 
it is pleasant to think that among those who 
worked upon this building were more than one 
of those who then rallied at their country’s call. 


Yes. action is higher than thought; deeds than 
words. The poet Keats, the most ideal of all 
poets, says in une of his letters that “ fine think- 
ing is, next to fine doing, the top thing of the 
universe.” It is the mission of a school-house 
and a library to bring about, not merely fine 
thinking, but fine doing. By the wise foresight 
of the donor of this building several thousand 
selected volumes will be placed upon its shelves, 
and these will make, with the thousand or more 
volumes of the Library Association, long sifice 
founded by Col. Ross, an admirable nucleus for 
the future town library. Consider how much 
that means. In the list of books a considerable 
space has been given, for instance, to biography. 
Consider again how much that means. Who of 
you would not have walked a long distance, at 
any time, to sit in the same room with Grant or 
Sherman for an hour and hear the story of their 
battles ? And yet to read the life of either of these, 
as written by himself, is to have him come to 
you and tell it. So there will be a department 
of travels; who would not like to hear Kane or 
any of his heroic successors tell their tale of Arc- 
tic adventure ? but they will all tell it from these 
works. We Americans are all born travellers, but 
many of us have to do it mainly through books. 
I remember that the poet Whittier once told 
me that, from the time when he was a farmer's 
boy, if he could only read a good account of a 
foreign country, it was at once so vivid to him 
that he felt as if he had been there and he hardly 
cared to go; and that he said he never had crossed 
the Atlantic and had travelled chiefly through 
his eyes. With the aid of this library you can 
all travel with your eyes and yet be able to re- 
turn home instantly, whenever the baby is ill, 
and without any detention whatever at the Cus- 
tom-House. 

Again, think how the whole scientific world 
has been revolutionized, within a few years, by 
one great English thinker. Till the time of 
Darwin it was believed that all the different spe- 
cies of animated things were created, each by it- 
self, and that each was unchangeable. Since 
Darwin it has come to be the almost universal 
belief of scientific men that all the species in the 
universe are undergoing slow transformations; 
that multitudes of them, perhaps all of them, 
proceeded from some single type; and that the 
higher forms of life, including man himself, are 
sprung from lower forms. And it is now be- 
lieved by the most thoughtful that this view, in- 
stead of lowering humanity, shows us for the 
first time how high humanity is, as the final re- 
sult of all nature’s work. All natural history has 
taken a new impulse under this new view, and it 
is all being worked out so simply and clearly in 
books that it needs no long training to follow it. 
What it cost years of difficult study to establish 
can now be known by simply taking down the 
right books from the shelves; and every farmer 
especially ought to feel an especial interest in 
the right interpretation of those great processes 
of nature amid which his life is spent. 

In the same way there has come up within 
a few years a great revival of interest in all 
questions of what may be called the natural his- 
tory of man, the progress of society, the march 
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of democratic government, and the difficult ques- 
tions of property and social order. The various 
theories of socialism have come to the front, and 
it is impossible to keep them out of sight; and, 
fortunately, these also are being discussed in 
such a simple and graphic way as to be easy 
reading. They lead naturally to the history of 
our own country, and that to all other history, 
because, unless we know something of the past, 
we cannot comprehend the present. Once let a 
person of good sense and active mind, even with- 
out much early education, take hold of knowl- 
edge at any point, and it will lead him in almost 
every direction. But even if we read for amuse- 
ment only, it is the most innocent of all amuse- 
ments; a really good novel is instructive as well 
as amusing, for it teaches us about life; and even 
a poor novel suggests to an active mind the de- 
sire for something better. If it does not, it must 
be that the mind is so poor that if it were not 
occupied with the novel it might amuse itself 
with something worse. 

Then come the very highest walks of the hu- 
man mind, poetry and religious aspiration — not 
sectarian religion —and it is to be hoped that 
these will also be included upon your shelves. I 
trust also that there will be a liberal supply of 
books of reference — not the kind of books that 
nobody opens, but the kind that all intelligent 
people wish to open — ready for every one who 
wishes to ask a question, and without even a li- 
brarian to stand in the way. I should like to 
see around the walls of the Holden Free Library 
some such inscription as used to delight me in 
boyhood on the handbills of an old book-store I 
used to frequent in Boston: “Here you may 
range the world with the magic of a book, and 
cheat expectation and solitude of their weary 
moments.” And there will surely remain in that 
hall, with or without a portrait, the memory of 
the benefactor — may I not say of the two wed- 
ded benefactors ?— through whom its pleasures 
and its advantages have been provided for com- 
ing generations of those whom they have never 
seen. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
From the Washington Star, Oct, 23. 


Tue Sundry Civil Bill provides $4,000,000, for 
the new Congressional Library building, and 
places Gen. Casey, Chief of Engineers, in charge 
of the preparation of the necessary plans and 
the construction of the building. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law Gen. Casey 
has a force at work preparing the plans, and ex- 
pects them to be completed before Congress 
meets in December, and if they are approved he 
will have everything in readiness to begin build- 
ing in the spring. The law requires that these 
plans shall be subject to the inspection and approv- 
al of the Secretaries of War and Interior, but they 
will doubtless be considered by Congress before 
work is commenced. The matter will be brought 
to the attention of Congress in the annual report 
of the Chief of Engineers, if not as a special 
measure before the report is submitted. 

Gen. Casey, in conversation with a Star re- 


porter, said that the plans will not contemplate 
the expenditure of one cent beyond the limit fixed 
by law. Whether the building when completed 
will answer the requirements of the Congressional 
Library or not is a matter which he has nothing 
to do with. He intends to make the building 
complete, and as much of an addition to the 
architectural beauties of the city as $4,000,000 
will permit. He intends to follow architecturally 
the original Smithmeyer plan, but it will, of 
necessity, be considerably reduced. The plan of 
the interior originally agreed upon will also be 
followed. 

Mr. P. J. Pelz is in charge of revising the plans. 
As an associate of Mr. Smithmeyer in devising 
the original plans, he was considered eminently 
fitted to modify them. The force, in addition to 
the architect, includes the superintendent of con- 
struction, B. R. Green, nine draughtsmen, and 
three watchmen — about half as large a force as 
was employed under the former régime. The 
building as contemplated will occupy the same 
site as was originally intended, in the middle of 
the square, but of course will not cover so much 
ground. Gen. Casey has decided on this, although 
a delegation of residents of Capitol Hill urged 
him to set the building to one side, so that Penn- 
sylvania Avenue can be opened again through the 
grounds. 

Gen. Casey said the plans will not make any 
provisions for the future growth of the library. 
Being a building complete in itself, although 
there may be plenty of room, no additions can be 
made to it without injuring materially the archi- 
tectural effect. Ifin the future additional room is 
required, it will be necessary to construct another 
building, and this will require more ground. 

Mr. A. R. Spofford said that he is entirely 
satisfied with the outlook for a new library build- 
ing. The few months which will intervene be- 
fore building operations can be begun, will, he 
said, permit of a thorough consideration of the 
plans whichare being prepared, so that some of the 
preliminary contracts can be entered into and the 
work pushed forward rapidly. As to the charac- 
ter of the proposed building, Mr. Spofford said 
he knew nothing beyond the fact that it would 
follow as nearly as possible the plans as original- 
ly prepared, and he was satisfied, he said, that a 
building could be erected for $4,000,000 which 
would be suitable for the Library, and would 
afford ample provisions for the growth of the Li- 
brary for the next twenty years. After that time 
an addition could be made or another building 
erected as Congress should decide. As for him- 
self, he was of the opinion that all of the ground 
to the northwest would eventually be required, 
but that was not a matter for present consider- 
ation. He would be satisfied with the building, 
which would provide for the next twenty years, 
and is well pleased with the prospects of securing 
it at as early a date as possible. 


BUFFALO TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


Mr. Jas. F. Crooker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., notifies the teachers of 
that city, in a circular from which we quote 
and which embodies a catalogue of 89 volumes, of 
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the establishment of a Teachers’ Library in con- 
nection with his office: 

“In all legal and scientific professions the suc- 
cessful and skilful practitioner carefully studies 
and compares the opinions and the practices of 
eminent disciples of a kindred vocation and 
makes them his coadjutors and guides. Should 
not the teacher do likewise? Many of them do; 
but many more, I am led to beiieve, do not, be- 
cause there has been, heretofore, no available op- 
portunity of resorting to a ‘ Teachers’ Library,’ 
furnished with works adapted to their needs and 
selected for their fitness to help them in the re- 
quirements of their daily labor. Entertaining 
these views, about eight months ago I conceived 
the idea of establishing a ‘ Teachers’ Library ’ for 
the use and benefit of the teachers connected with 
the Department of Education of Buffalo, in which 
could be found books and journals in direct line 
of pedagogical literature. It was not until after 
I had made a move in this direction that I dis- 
covered that I was not the pioneer of such an en 
terprise, as Superintendent James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia, only a short time before, had suc- 
ceeded in founding such a library for the use of 
the educators in that city. This is the only one 
that I know of in the country. 

Superintendent MacAlister’s estimate of its 
advantages are expressed in forcible language. 
He says: ‘ The growing attention given by teach- 
ers to the literature and learning of their own 
profession is one of the most hopeful and en- 
couraging signs of the times. Classes in Psy- 
chology, the History of Pedagogy, and the 
Science of Education are fast becoming a feature 
of teachers’ reading circles, and Normal Schools 
are beginning to realize that something more 
than a few lessons in “‘ Methods” and two or three 
weeks’ ‘“‘ practice” in a training-school are re- 
quired to prepare young men and women for the 
responsible duties of the school-room. The 
formation of pedagogical libraries in connection 
with the administration of city and state school 
systems, will, Iam sure, do much to promote a 
forward movement; and it is a source of great 
satisfaction to me that the Board of Public Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia is, I believe, the first to 
take this step.’ 

“In order to carry my plan into effect, I asked 
the Common Council, in my estimate for the pres- 
ent year, for an appropriation of $200 with which 
to make a beginning. It was cheerfully granted, 
and I now take pleasure in announcing that the 
nucleus of what, I trust, will in time prove a use- 
ful factor in the department, is definitely estab- 
lished. 

** Books are now ready for circulation, and 
teachers are cordially invited to come and select 
volumes for careful reading. In fact they are 
earnestly urged to embrace the privilege so 
generously offered them by the city.” 


THE SUGDEN LIBRARY, SPENCER, 
MASS. 
From the Worcester Evening Gazette, Sept. 20, 1838. 


R: SUGDEN was born in the obscure coal-min- 
ing town of Bradford, Yorkshire, Eng., March 26, 


[ Movember, '88. 


1815. The only educational advantage enjoyed 
in the village was a Sunday-school, not connect- 
ed with any religious denomination, but support- 
ed by private contributions, and conducted by 
volunteer teachers. There the working classes 
were taught to read after a fashion very different 
from that of the present day. The diet of the 
working people in Mr. Sugden’s native town was 
also quite different from that of the same class in 
New England, consisting chiefly of oatmeal por- 
ridge and skimmed milk. Mr. Sugden had to 
feed and clothe himself in early life. At first he 
worked for his board, and whatever clothing he 
had was obtained by working overtime. 

Books were scarce and hard to obtain. The 
family library usually consisted of the Bible. 
** Baxter’s Saints’ Rest,” and, perpaps, ‘* Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” There were no others in Mr. Sugden’s 
native village, except some fifty or sixty volumes, 
which were the property of an old Welsh cob- 
bler. Mr. Sugden, being then, as now, fond of 
reading, courted the friendship of the old Welsh- 
man, who finally allowed him to take one book a 
week, which privilege he gladly embraced and 
duly appreciated. Newspapers were scarce and 
high, costing 14 cents each, or seven pence. He 
joined a club of 6 boys besides himself, each 
paying one penny, and they bought one paper 
per week, and the last to read it had the privi- 
lege of keeping it as his own. . 

In his early youth, Mr. Sugden felt a deep in- 
terest and travelled many miles to learn anything 
new of the United States or its institutions. He 
has been heard to say that he could not recall the 
time, in his youth, when he would not walk 20 
miles to learn something new of this country and 
its affairs. After he reached the age of 18 he de- 
termined to come to America, and would have 
acted upon that determingtion but for the lack of 
means. 

Early in his career, Mr. Sugden took firm 
grounds against the arbitrary dictation of trades 
unions, and weuld never, either as a laborer or 
employer, submit to be controlled by them, 
though in his youth they were as numerous in 
England as they are in America to-day. It has 
always been a mystery to him why any intelli- 
gent American should permit any man or asso- 
ciation to tell him when, how, or for whom he 
should work, and fix the compensation. He be- 
lieves that any man worthy of the name should 
be capable of controlling his own affairs. 

Mr. Sugden left England for America in 1849, 
without any definite plans as to where he should 
locate. On the passage to New York he made 
the acauaintance of a Scotchman, who possessed 
a book descriptive of Massachusetts manufact- 
uring towns, from which he learned that there 
was wire-drawing in Worcester and Spencer, and 
card-making in Leicester. By observation he 
was somewhat familiar with both these indus- 
tries, and he at once resolved to come to Wor- 
cester County. He went to Leicester and went 
to work in a wire-mill in Cherry Valley. Here 
he labored that summer from dawn till dark at 
$8 per month. After two years he went to 
Spencer with Nathaniel Myrick, a fellow-work- 
man, and bought a small wire-mill, then standing 
on the present site of one of the Spencer Wire 
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Company’s mills. They were, between them, 
able to invest something like $1000, a large por- 
tion of which they borrowed. They worked in- 
dustriously early and late, and for the first few 
months hired a horse. The firm continued till 
1875 when Mr. Myrick retired with an ample 
fortune. 

In 1876 Mr. Sugden bought out the firm of 

. R. & J. E. Prouty, and organized the Spencer 

ire Co., of which he is still President. The 
freight records at the Spencer Railroad Station 
show a monthly shipment of 735,000 pounds or 
more of finished wire. 

But the wire business has by no means en- 
grossed his whole attention, or absorbed his en- 
tire capital. He was one of the first to move for 
the building of the Spencer Branch Railroad, and 
he was at one time the sole backer of Judge Hill 
in building the water-works, which has been of 
untold benefit to his adopted town. He, with 
Judge Hill, also owns a controlling interest in 
the gas-works, and is also one of the largest real 
estate owners in his adopted home. He has 
aided many in obtaining houses for themselves, 
by furnishing the means to build, upon easy 
terms of payment, and the writer hes yet to 
learn of any case where the deserving poor have 
had cause to complain of his dealings with them. 

April 1, last, at the annual town meeting of 
Spencer, Hon. Luther Hill, on behalf of Mr. Sug- 
den, proposed to erecta library building on land re- 
cently purchased of Mr. J. L. Bush, and to present 
it as a free offering to the town, making but two 
conditions, viz.: that the building should cost not 
to exceed $25,000, and that when completed the 
library should be kept open to the public on Sun- 
days under proper regulations made by the trus- 
tees. The proposition was seconded with round 
after round of applause. 

A suitable plan for the building submitted by 


Mr. H. D. Waddlin, of Boston, has been selected, 
and the structure is now in course of construction. 
It is expected to be ready for dedication on 
Christmas Day. The rooms will be finished to 


| the rafters, and the main room will be 26 feet 


from floor to highest point. The library will be 
at first arranged for about 10,000 volumes, but 
can be increased by the use of the gallery to the 
capacity of 30,000. A room in the tower can be 
utilized as a trustee’s room. ‘The floors of the 
entrance-hall and about the fireplaces will be of 
tile ; elsewhere, they are to be of quartered oak, 
and the wainscoting and doors are also to be of 
oak. The basement walls are of granite, and all 
above that of brick and Longmeadow stone trim- 
mings- The whole will constitute a substantial 
and enduring edifice. 
INCUNABULA. 

Tue French Minister of Public Instruction sent 
out, the 25th of last July, a circular to librarians in 
continuation of his circular ot Feb. 15, 1886, on the 
preparation of a catalogue of all the incunabula in 
French libraries. He says that some reports 
have been received and that the Bibliotheque 
Nationale will soon have ready the 15,000 notices 
which form its share of the work. He includes 
the rules adopted by the Commission on Incuna- 
bula, as follows: 

“ After writing at the head of each title-slip the 
name of the author, the abridged title of the 
work, the place and date of publication, « opy with 
utmost accuracy, indicating the breaks in the lines 
by means of a double vertical line (| ) and under- 
lining the letters which in the original issue are 
represented by abbreviations: 

“*1, The title, if there be one; 

‘*2, The title which occurs oftenest as heading 
on the first folio of the text, after the dedication 
and the index; 
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“3, The titles of the principal parts of the work, 
with an indication whether they are found on the 
right-hand or left-hand pages; 

“4, The final title, or superscription, which must 
generally be looked for before the indices or ap- 
pendices with which the volume concludes. 

“ Next must be indicated in a separate paragraph 
the essential characteristics of the issue in the fol- 
lowing order: 

“1, The size, which shall be determined by the 
water-marks ' (vertical in folios and in octavos, 
horizontal in quartos); 

‘*2, The number of the pages, and, if there is 
reason to believe in accidental omissions, the se- 
quence of the signatures ® of the sheets; 

**3, The justification in long lines or in several 
columns; 

“4, The number of lines of the first page or col- 
umn entirely composed of ordinary type—that is 
to say, the first in which no title or rubric mod- 
ifies the normal justification ; 

“5, The type roman or gothic; 

‘*6, The presence of engravings; 

‘7, The presence of printers’ or publishers’ 
marks — whether at the beginning or the end; 

“8, The presence or absence of signatures, of 
numbers of folios and of catchwords. ® 

“ The record shall be completed with the follow- 
ing details peculiar to the copy catalogued: 

“1, The edition of extra paper, or on parch- 
ment or vellum; 

“2. The illumination of the frontispieces andthe 
presence of miniatures and coats of arms; 

“3, The binding, if it is contemporaneous with 
the publication, if the work on it is curious, and 
especially if the name or the mark of the publish- 
er or binder is discovered. 

** When the titles are very full, useless prolixity 
may be indicated by three dots, taking care to 
preserve scrupulously every thing relating to the 
title of the work, to the name of the author or 
the editor, to that of the printers or publishers, 
and to the date of issue. When the signatures of 
incunabula give place and date of printing, as well 
as the name of the printer or the publisher, it is 
not required to give such minute details. Neither 
are they necessary when the identity of the book 
may be established by a reference to one of the 
articles in Hahn's index, marked by an asterisk. 

** When it is necessary to catalogue incunabula, 
more or less incomplete at the beginning or the 
end, it is indispensable in determining their identi- 
ty to add to the record an exact copy of the first 
linesof the first sheet which appears complete, 
while indicating the signature of this sheet.” 

In conclusion the Minister expresses a desire 
to exhibit at least a beginning of the catalogue 
at the approaching Exposition. 


* By water-marks is meant the light and transparent 
lines that cross the paper lengthwise at equal distances, 
and cross at right angles other parallel lines, generally 
less transparent, called wire-marks. 

* Signatures are letters or numbers generally placed in 
the right-hand lower corner of the first page of each 
sheet, showing the binder the order of the sheets and of 
the pages of which they are made up. 

* By catchword is understood a word placed at the 
foot of a page generally to the right, reproducing the first 
word of the following page. Catchwords ensure the 
proper collating of the leaves which form a volume. 


American Librarn Association. 


ST. LOUIS MEETING. 

The local committee hav finally decided on the 
second Wednesday in May (May 8, 1889), as open- 
ing day for the St. Louis meeting. Notice is 
given thus early that all may plan for going. 
Largely reduced rates of travel wil be announced 
in ample season. Meantime, all intending to go 
should send their addresses to the Library Bureat., 
146 Franklin St., Boston, where a register of 
probable attendance has been opend. This wil 
insure early notices. 

Offers of papers and topics suggested for the 
program should be sent without delay to the Sec- 
retary, as it is intended to issue the program much 
earlier than usual. Me vit Dewey, Sec. 


New ork Librarn Club. 


THE first meeting of the season was held at 
Columbia College Library, Thursday, Nov. 8, 
1888, at 3. p.m., Mr. Dewey presiding. 

“* Facilities for readers in European libraries,” 
the first designated subject of the day, was treated 
in a most interesting way by Prof. H. Carring- 
ton Bolton, who had worked in over 20 foreign 
libraries during the past year, and gave the club 
a conversational sketch of his experiences. As 
he spoke freely, he desired that the talk should 
be considered confidential, and not reported. 

Mr. Bowker, Mr. Dewey and others took part 
in a general talk which followed. 

The resignations of Mr. Nelson as Secretary of 
the club, and Mr. Tyler from the Executive Com- 
mittee, owing to their acceptance of posts in 
other parts of the country, were accepted with re- 
gret, and Mr. Paul L. Ford, of Brooklyn, was 
elected Secretary in Mr. Nelson's place. 


Columbia Library School. 


PROGRAM FOR 1888-89. 

Tue third year began October 1, with larger 
classes, more enthusiasm, and better promise than 
any of its predecessors. In spite of the efforts to 
keep down the number and the many candidates 
declined, the roll below shows a class one larger 
than last year. 

The Senior class, of which the list was print- 
ed, v. 13, p. 96, is all back except Miss Rich- 
ardson, who is in Atlanta University Library ; 
Miss Rose, who is in Mass. Normal School Li- 
brary ; Miss Swayze, who is in Y. W. C. A. 
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Library, N. Y., and Miss Underhill, who is in 
Normal College Library, N. Y. Miss Brackett 
is giving most of her time to the Columbia 
catalog, and Mr. Gilmore to the Vanderbilt R. R. 
Library, which almost adjoins the college on 
Madison Avenue. 

The Seniors ar increast by Misses May Sey- 
mour and Florence Woodworth, of the first 
class, who return to graduate after spending a 
year and a half on the catalogs of the Osterhout 
Library, Wilkes-Barré. Miss Rose expects to 
return next term, and as the rest ar engaged in 
the city and so often in the library, only Miss 
Richardson's face is missing from last year’s large 
class, and she is coming back to complete her 
course another year. The School counts it as its 
greatest compliment that those who spend one 
year in it uniformly feel anxious to take the full 
course at whatever sacrifice. 

Of the class of '88, Miss Denio, Miss Jones, and 
Mr. Patten spend a third year at Columbia ; Miss 
Fernald returns for a time next month, and Miss 
Miller has returnd as librarian of the Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. 

The Junior program for the first term is, Ju- 
niors eight weeks on cataloging and studying 
the Columbia routine classification. This is de- 
signd as a ground-work for comparativ study of 
methods, it having been found necessary to good 
work that pupils be familiar with some one sys- 
tem asa basis. Then follows four weeks of dic- 
tionary cataloging under Miss Harriet E. Green, 
who is giving most of her year to the School in- 
sted of the two weeks as last year. The diction- 
ary cataloging is taut before the Decimal Class- 
ification in order to offset prejudice in favor of 
the system first lernd against prejudice in favor 
of the system used at Columbia. These 12 
weeks complete the first term, and the juniors 
wil be taut classification in January. 

The Seniors giv the first month to cataloging 
under Miss Cutler ; the second to advanced dic- 
tionary cataloging under Mr. Green; and the 
third to classification under Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Biscoe. In addition to this work the Seniors hav 
three seminars each week which ar proving unu- 
sually interesting and profitable. Monday after- 
noon is bibliografical under Mr. Biscoe, and each 
senior is required to work out a problem in bibli- 
ografy, or prepare a reading list and hand in for 
general criticism. 

Each Wednesday afternoon two Seniors read 
five to ten minute papers on some subject chosen 
the first week of the term and bulletind ahead for 
the entire term so that the class can prepare for 


its discussion. These topics ar chosen with a 
view to bring out discussion, and after each paper 
the class attacks the position of the reader who 
defends the ideas submitted. 

Each Friday afternoon is the library economy 
seminar under Mr. Dewey. Some practical prob- 
lem such as a librarian is likely to hav to work 
out in real life is solved and, with the blackboard 
on which to enlarge smaller drawings, each solu- 
tion is discust, criticised, and defended. The 
work has greatly exceeded in interest and practi- 
cal character any before attempted, and confirms 
the theory that the faculty are lerning each year 
how to accomplish more for the students. 

Juniors, CLASS OF 1890. 
Herbert Vaughan Abbott...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A.B., Amherst College, 188s. 


Asst. librarian, Grand Rapids Public Library, 1886. 
Elizabeth H. Beebe............ Westfield, N. J. 


Cornell University, 1883-84. 

Helen Elvira Brainerd... .Thompsonville, Conn. 
Graduate Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 1887. 

Esther Elizabeth Burdick ......Brewster, N. Y. 
Graduate Albany Normal! School, 186r. 


Sarah Ware Cattell........... Germantown, Pa. 
Wellesley College, 1887-88. 

Josephine Adelaide Clark ..... .Waltham, Mass. 
A.B., Smith College, 1880. 

-Gouverneur, N. Y. 
B.S,, Cornell University, 1882. 

Katherine Laura Green........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Harvey............ Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 
Cataloger Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barré, 

Pa., 18838. 
Harry Watson Kent .......... Keeseville, N. Y. 


Boston Public Library, 1884. Columbia College 
Library, 1884-86, 1888. 


Henrietta Sprague Lathrop..... Flushing, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary (Wellman) Loomis..... Cherokee, Ia. 


Graduate Lenox College, 1879. University of 
Michigan, 1883-8s. 
Anna Metcalf.......... ....-Woonsocket, R. I. 
~~ Harris Institute Library, Woonsocket, 
3. 
Smith College, 1881-82 
Deborah Keith Sherman... .....New York City. 
Louise M. Sutermeister....... Kansas City, Mo. 
North Adams, Mass. 


Asst. North Adams Public Library, 1886. 
1 Mrs. Rhoda Jeannette Trask... Lawrence, Kan, 
Librarian Lawrence (Kan.) City Library, 1868-83. 


Adelaide Underhilll............ New York City. 
A.B., Vassar College, 1888 

Mary Frost Wecks............. Montclair, N. J. 

Beatrice Winser.............+....Newark, N. J. 


* Attending lectures only. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY FOR THIRD YEAR, 


1888-89. 

JUNIORS. SENIORS. TOTAL. 

Massachusetts. . ?. 
Missouri .... Ra 
Rhode Island.......... Sas 2 
Connecticut............ I 
23 19 43 


Library Economy and #istorp. 


BURLINGTON (Vt.) Fletcher Library. Present ne- 
cessity for a better equipped and larger build- 
ing. By M. H. B. (Burlington Free Press 
Nov. 5.) 1 col. 

Contains 20,000 v., and growing at the rate of 
rooo a year. Present building utterly unsuited 
for purposes, being leaky, draughty, and general- 
ly dilapidated. How to obtain a new building ? 
Cuicaco, Ill. The Newberry Library. Dr. Poole 

compares the conditions of Chicago with those 

of other cities. Modern requirements of Libra- 
ry architecture utterly opposed to the ‘* Gothic 

Church” System. (Chicago Journal, Oct. 3.) 

2 col. 

—— The Newberry Library. (In the News, Nov. 
10, 1888, signed W. S. B. M.) 3 col. 

Concorp, N.H. The Fowler Library. Dedica- 
tion address of Rev. Augustus Woodbury, etc. 
(Concord Monitor, Oct. 18.) 51¢ col. 

——Influence of Libraries, ‘“‘discussed by the 
Commercial Club of Providence, R. 1. Speeches 
of Prof. J. L. Lincoln, Rev. Augustus Wood- 
bury, Rev. Charles J. Burns, and W. E. Foster. 
(In the Zelegram, Nov. 18, 1888.) 144 col. 
In G: Laurence Gomme’s “ Gentleman's mag- 

azine library,” pages 89-223 of the volume 

Literary curiosities, ed. by A. B. G. (London, 

Stock, 1888, 8+349 p., O.), are devoted to 

“ Libraries and book clubs.” 

Kinney, M.. Kendrick. Women's colleges— 
The Harvard Annex. (In Harper's Bazar, Oct. 
13.) 214 col. il., interior of the library. 

Locxwoop, T: M. Design for a new front to 

the Free Public Library, Chester. (In the 

Builder, Oct. 20.) 

On the 1st inst, the Mayor of Chester (Mr. W: 


Brown) presented the citizens with a new reading- 
room, which was erected behind the existing 
building; it is 51x 30ft., of one story, amply 


lighted from the roof. It was intended to build 
anew front to the old building in the half-timber 
style identified with Chester. It is possible that 
the front may yet be built, but the alterations 
behind, involving considerable outlay, have 
caused this front alteration to be left at present 
in abeyance. 


Moore, Frank A. Thesis: a public library. 
[Front and side elevations, section, plans of 
three floors.] (In Zechnology,v. 1, no. 6, pl. 3.) 


NATIONAL Geological Survey Library. (In Science 

12: 160, Oct. 5.) 

“‘ In the bibliographical department a card cata- 
logue of authors, embracing the entire library of 
books and pamphlets, and consisting of several 
hundred thousand separate entries, has been 
finished. In addition to this, there is now in 
process of preparation a bibliography of North 
American geology —a work that will require 
several years to finish — and also a bibliography 
of the official geological reports of the States and 
of the U.S.Government. The work upon the lat- 
ter has been about one-third done.” 


col. 


Commodore Wa'tker, as chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, has charge of the 
supplying of books tothe navy. Itis not so very 
long since a Bible and prayer-book, a dictionary, 
and perhaps one or two works on navigation 
comprised all the library that was put on board a 
ship by the Government. Commodore Walker 
adopted the plan of using whatever money could 
be saved from certain miscellaneous appropria 
tions for his bureau in the purchase of books, 
buying socopies of each work, so that each vessel 
in the navy could fare as well as the others. He 
has kept this up until now the regular ship's li- 
brary includes 550 volumes. 


Naval Libraries. 


New library of the People’s Palace. (In ///us- 

trated London News, Sept. 15, p. 316.) 

The News says: ‘“‘The collection of books 
numbers about 20,000 v. The library is octago- 
nal, 75 ft. long and broad, and 52 ft. high; the 
design is singularly elegant and agreeable, doing 
much credit to the architect, Mr. E. R. Robson. 
It is planned like the Reading-Room of the 
British Museum; but newspapers, reviews, and 
magazines are laid on its tables; while the dis- 
pensation of books. from an enclosing counter 
in the centre, is managed by young ladies, unde: 
the direction of Miss Black. Below the library 
there will be another reading-room of equal 
extent, and there will be asmaller reading-room 
at the side.” 


New Orveans, La. The Howard Library. 
The magnificent building nearing completion. 
Expected to be ready by Jan. 1. Plan and 
description of the structure. The work on it. 
(In the New Orleans States, Nov. 4.) 1'{ col. 


University of Pa. L. Ccre- 
De- 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
monies at the laying of the corner-stone. 
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scription of the edifice. (Phil. /ugutrer, Oct. 
15.) 2 col. with cut. 

PROGRAMME masonic ceremonies at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the lib. building of the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila., Oct. 15, 1888. 
n.p..nd. 7+[1] p. O. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. Mercantile L. The new home 
of the grand old institution. Description of 
the elegant quarters. Historical sketch of the 
library. (In the Globe Democrat, Nov. 1, 
1888.) 2°¢ col. with cut. 


SPENCER, Mass. The Sugden Library. A gen- 
erous giftto the town of Spencer. The building 
described. A biography of Richard Sugden. 
(Worcester Gazette, Sept. 29.) 246 col. with 
cuts. 

REPORTS. 

Cambridge (Eng.) P. F. L. Added 1756; to- 
tal 34,840; issued 102,929. 

Leeds (Eng.) P. Z. (18th rpt., for 6 months 
ending Mar. 25, 1888.) Added 2270; total 157,- 
559; issued 447,499. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne P. Ls. Added 2149; 
total 60,292; issued from lending library 235,733, 
juvenile lib. 25,342; patent lib. 3369, ref. lib. 
40,389, news-room, 591,823. 

A slight decrease in the issues from the refer- 
ence lib. ‘‘ was attributable almost entirely to a 
decision of the committee in Oct., 1887, that the | 
general issue of the bound volumes of the 
Graphic, Lilustrated London News, and Punch, 
should be suspended, and that these works were 


only to be consulted upon special application | 


being made to the Chief Librarian, as it had been 


found that a number of young men between the | < 


ages of 16 and 20 had been in the regular habit of 


applying for volumes of these publications, and | 


using the works as mere ‘ picture-books,’ to the 
injury of the volumes themselves, and to the un- 
mistakable annoyance of other readers. This re- 
striction to the issue, it has been found, has in no 
way seriously interfered with the right and proper 
use of the volumes for purposes of public refer 
ence, while at the same time the adoption of the 
rule has resulted in freeing the Reference Library 
from a somewhat objectionable class of reader.” 

During the year two cases of damage and 
mutilation have been reported. 

The work of cataloguing the Reference Li- 
brary has made marked progress during the year. 


N.Y. Columbia C. L. Added 5809 v., 3831 pm. ; 
total 87,295 v., 27,617 pm. 

**Considering the growth of 50,000 v. in the 
first five years, the growth of the university, the 
growth of interest in the library, and of the de- 
mands made on it, it is not extravagant to estimate 
the increase for the next 20 years at 15,000 v.a 
year, or at 300,000 v. Building for less than 20 
years with no provision for extension is simply 
suicidal for such a library. A university library 
that stops growing is dead. Hemmed in by 
other buildings, we have but two alternatives. 


Either all must be moved at enormous cost and 
waste or else other buildings must be torn down 
for the inevitable growth. To,stop this rapid 
growth of the library is to stop the most impor- 
| tant element in the university work of each de- 
partment. A library, as much as the body, 
must be constantly fed. When fresh books cease 
to pour in the old collection begins rapidly to 
| lose its working value and to die. It is poor econ- 
| omy to let the whole body die from lack of 
needed food. Nearly every large library that 
has been built in the last generation has already 
| found that insufficient allowance has been made 
for rapid growth. 

‘** Every seat taken,’ was repeatedly reported 
to me last season. The trustees gave us 40 
more chairs, but they seemed to give little re- 
lief, for they were at once filled. The elevated 
reading-rooms, asked and needed two years ago, 
and now ordered, will give space for 50 readers. 

* The Huguenot Society of America has now 
deposited with us their library. As the books 
are open to our readers, it is as valuable to us 
as if agift. The Society in turn isable to spend 
its income in buying books instead of in rent 
and expenses cf maintaining a separate library. 

“ Over two years ago a prolonged examination 
was made by a sub-committee of the trustees 
with a view to reduce the cost of administration 
to the lowest possible point consistent with 
safety and reasonable convenience. They re- 
ported the minimum sum required, which was 
$2200 more than we received. In spite of this 
| insufficient provision, for two years the library 

| has grown steadily in use as well as in books, 
| while in that time our Library School has been 
| opened and carried on without any appropriation 
| whatever from the trustees. As a result we have 
| lost some of our most efficient assistants, and 
| few of those that remain are properly paid. The 
| appropriation for next year adds $1700 for 
| salaries, but $8750 extra in new books will re- 
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| quire exactly this extra sum in salaries (i.¢., one- 
fifth the cost of books) to pay for buying, cata- 
| loguing, and preparing for use. We are there- 
fore just as badly pressed as at our worst, just 
as it has happened in each case that from the 
time we asked for new shelving till it was fin- 
ished we added as many books as it would hold, 
| so that the day the carpenters left their work we 
were as badly overcrowded as when we asked 
relief.” 

** Our persistent cry has been for more books, 
then for more room to shelve them, more room 
in which to read them, and more help with 
which to multiply their usefulness. 

“That we have so many needs is obviously 
only because the success of our first five years 
has been so much greater than was anticipated. 
The shelves provided held as many books as the 
college had gathered in 130 years, but at the end 
of five years they are overcrowded, The ta- 
| bles and chairs provided for readers held 20 


times as many as ever used the old library. 

Our monthly gifts average much more than the 

| average annual gifts through the previous twenty 
years.’ 

Newport (KR. 1.) Redwood L. (158th rpt.) Add- 

ed 1039; total 33,327; issued g1g8 (fiction 61%), 
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“The marked falling off in history is owing to 
the fact that the 18th Century Club, which in 
1886-7 made a specialty of historical studies, was 
not in session during the past winter. It is now 
28 years since the library was thoroughly cata- 
logued, and during that time more than 22,000 
volumes have been added to the shelves, for the 
greater part of which the only record that exists 
is the accessions.” 


Pullman (/il.) P.Z. At the annual meeting 
of the Pullman’s Palace Car Co., the President 
said: ‘‘ That the advantages of the Public Li- 
brary continue to be appreciated is evident from 
the fact that the number of books issued to the 
members has steadily increased from year to 
year. With about 6000 volumes in the library, 
the number taken out during the year was 12,007. 
From this it will be seen that the whole number 
of books was used twice by the community, or 
that the entire library is used practically every 
six months. As only 31 per cent. of the books 
are classed as fiction and juvenile books, while 
works upon science, travels, history, and poetry 
make up about 40 per cent., it will be seen 
that a desire exists for substantial reading rather 
than for mere amusement. The 65 papers and 
periodicals supplied are extensively used, and the 
reading-room of the library is never without oc- 
cupants in the evenings.” 


NOTES. 


Baltimore, Md. Enoch Prati F. L. The 
Northeastern branch of the library was opened 
on Nov. 5. This, the fifth branch, is the last of 
those planned and contains some 5000 v. 


Biddeford, Me. After litigation in the courts, 
Cornelius Sweetser’s legacy of $20,000 to Thorn- 
ton Academy has been paid. Half of the gift is 
for a library. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Free Lending L. of the 
Union for Christian Work. A catalogue has just 
been completed and printed. Several thousand 
volumes have been added to the library, and the 
whole collection rearranged. 


Brocklyn (N. Y.) L. The 100,000 v. limit has 
been passed this month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Y.M.C. A.L. The trustees 
have made the bequest of Mr. A. S. Barnes of 
$1000 a special fund for the class Bibliography. 


Buffalo(N. Y.) L. Lecture Course. The second 
course of Buffalo Library Lectures, on “ Ameri- 
can history, 1776-1861," to comprise twelve 
weekly lectures, on Friday evenings, with discus- 
sions in class, by Mr. Edward C. Lunt, were opened 
in the lecture-room, on Nov. 16, with a full 
lecture-room, the result of the popularity of Dr. 
Burris’ course on Economics last year. A sylla- 
bus with references to the literature of the sub- 
ject is prepared in advance for each lecture. 
The price of tickets to the course is $2. Mr. 
Larned has great reasons to be proud of the im- 
mediate success of his pioneer work in this direc- 
tion. 

Burlington (Jowa) P. L. Mrs. S. B. Maxwell 
has completed the catalogue of the library, and it 


is shortly to be printed. There are now some 
10,000 volumes in the library, and the circulation 
averages 3300 per month. 


Camden (N. J.) Public School L. The privi- 
lege of each school district in New Jersey to draw 
$10 from the State treasury has been extended to 
each school in the cities, and is to be used in Cam- 
den for the promotion of a school library. 


Charleston (S. C.) ZL. The library has been 
newly arranged, and is claimed to be one of the 
best of Southern libraries. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) L. The library was for- 
mally opened on Oct. 16, It contains about 
2200 volumes, and has a membership of 267. 


Chicago, Ill. Newberry Lib. The trustees have 
decided to purchase the musical volumes, some 
500, in the library of Count Pio Resse, of Flor- 
ence, Italy. Several other rare and valuable 
works from this library had already been selected, 
but the trustees decided to take the musical col- 
lection entire. It comprises many works which 
are unique, especially those containing the early 
songs, canzonets, and madrigals of the Italian 
school, and as it is entirely devoted to Italian 
music, running back several hundred years, it 
will undoubtedly prove of the highest value as 
reference for any event or feature of the prog- 
ress of music in that country. The gem of the 
collection is the first edition of the score of Peri’s 
** Eurydice,” the first known opera. 


Historical Library of Y. M.C. A. Publications. 
Mr. J. T. Bowne, Supt. of the Secretarial Dept. 
of the Y. M. C. A. Training-School, has been for 
years engaged in collecting and arranging for the 
use of the International Committee of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, N. Y., in its work 
among the Associations in the United States and 
British Provinces, an International Historical 
Library of Young Men's Christian Association 
Publications. 

He asks help in completing the collection. 
He wants especially the proceedings of all con- 
ventions and conferences ; reports of all local, 
State, or national organizations —in pamphlet, 
newspaper, or manuscript form; all kinds of 
periodical Association literature — magazines, 
newspapers, and bulletins; early correspondence; 
photographs or engravings of any conferences, 
buildings, or prominent Association workers. In- 
deed, anything which will in any way tend to il- 
lustrate the history or methods of Christian work 
among young men, either of a general or local 
character. 

He can use a large number of duplicates for 
exchange, and would be glad to have any you 
may be able to send. 

The Committee would also be glad to have the 
library placed upon the “ mailing list” of every 
Association in the world publishing a periodical, 
and to receive back volumes and numbers when- 
ever possible; also five copies of all reports as is- 
sued. 

Communications and parcels should be ad- 
dressed to J. T. Bowne, 35 Clarendon St., 
Springfield, Mass., marked “ For Historical Li- 


brary.” 
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Holden, Mass. The Damon Memorial was 
dedicated Aug. 29. Mr. Gale in his presentation 
address said: 

‘Thirty-four years ago Icame to Holden to 
teach the village-school. The framed school- 
house still stands. The only condition imposed 
upon me by the committee was that I should 
prevent the scratching, marking, or marring of 
the new building But when spring.came 1 
found I had sadly neglected thisduty. The seats 
and walls showed the sad ravages of mischievous 
hands. After thinking over my neglect and of- 
fence for thirty-four years, | made up my mind 
that the only way I could atone for my careless- 
ness then would be by presenting a new school- 
house to the town. [Applause and laughter.] I 
do not say, however, that there were no other 
considerations, and more serious, for this enter- 
prise. Here my wife was born and reared, and 
this, in the opinion of at least her husband, en- 
titles the spot to monumental honors. May I 
also mention especially her brother, the late Dr. 
S: C. Damon, of Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, a 
great-hearted and broad-minded man, with adeep 
affection for his native town. It was he who 
first suggested to me the idea of aiding to estab- 
lish here a public library. It is in memory of 
such as he, and of her other kinsfolk and other 
friends dear to us both, whose homes have been 
here in this and other generations, that we have 
sought to do this town some good thing, so im- 
portant and permanent that the inhabitants will 
always kindly remember us.” 

The conditions upon the acceptance of which 
the gift is made, are: The estate is to be held in 
trust for the use of the townspeople. A public 
library is to be maintained, together with a school 
whose grade shall not be less than that of a high 
school. The building is already insured for 
$10,000, the premiums on which are paid for the 
five coming years. This insurance must be main- 
tained, and the library, for the increase of which 
$3000 extra was given by the donors, must also 
be insured. The town shall expend at least $200 
annually for the purchase of new books, and shall 
restore them and the building in case of fire or 
partial demolition. 

Col. Higginson’s address we have given in an- 
other place. 

Lowell (Mass.) City L. Sept. 26, in the police 
court of this city a man giving the name of Lin- 
nicus E. Flanner, age 44, profession school- 
teacher, residence Ohio, was charged with the 
larceny of books from the Lowell City Library, 
and with writing in the same. The prisoner 
pleaded guilty to the charge, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of fifteen dollars and costs on each 
count, amounting to forty dollars in all. He was 
released upon payment of the fine. Flanner is 
tall and looks perhaps older than the age he 
gave. His countenance is cadaverous, he has a 
high forehead, and wears a long black beard. 
His ostensible business here was to distribute 
temperance tracts and the Salvation Army War 
Cry. He claimed to be an“ auxiliary member” 
of the Salvation Army, and undoubtedly is to be 
classed with the genus “crank.” It is hoped 
that his detection and arrest may furnish a salu- 
tary warning to all his kind. C. H. B. 
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Madison (N. 7.) Drew Theological Seminary L. 


| The new building was opened Nov. 20, free from 


' terra-cotta tiles with hollow openings. 


debt. It was begun Sept. 1, 1885. It was de- 
signed by Architect R. H. Robertson, and esti- 
mated to cost $80,000. As originally planned 
and contracted for, the building was to have 
been completed and opened in August, 1857, but 
the work was delayed by the board of trustees 
on account of their unwillingness to run in debt 
for its erection. The fund for the erection of 
the library was started by the late J. B. Cornell, 
who subscribed $30,000 with which to begin 
work. After work was begun a large contribu- 
tion was received from Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, and 
a number of smaller ones, varying from $500 to 
$1000, from prominent Methodist divines through- 
out the country. The corner-stone was laid 
May 19, 1886, by J. B. Cornell, surrounded by a 
distinguished company of church dignitaries. 

The day’s ceremonies opened shortly after 11 
o'clock. A special train left New York at 9:40, 
bearing more than 200 distinguished guests, and 
there were continual accessions to the party at 
Newark and the Oranges. As soon as the train 
had discharged its passengers they were taken iu 
charge by a party of students and conducted 
along the gravelled walk to the seminary chapel. 
Scarcely were they seated in the chapel, which 
already contained a large number of visitors, 
than the grand old organ pealed forth the melo- 
dious strains of the soul-stirring Methodist hymn, 
No. 66, ‘*Come, let us tune our loftiest song,” 
in which the entire congregation joined. After 
the singing Bishop Edward G. Andrews, of New 
York, stepped into the pulpit and made an im- 
pressive prayer. This was followed by the 
touching hymn, No. 160, “‘ When all Thy mer- 
cies, oh, my God,” after which came the address 
of Bishop Randolph S. Foster, of Boston, Mass., 
who held the vast congregation spellbound by the 
mighty force of his powerfui eloquence. An ef- 
fective address was delivered by William White, 
Esq., president of the board of trustees. 

It was shortly after 12 o'clock when the large 
congregation, headed by the bishops and trustees, 
proceeded to the broad entrance of the library 
building. The spacious building was not large 
enough to hold the throng which crowded into 
every inch of space and overflowed to the drive- 
way, though every one of the audience could 
clearly hear the impressive words of the open- 
ing oration delivered by Bishop Thomas Bow- 
man, who dwelt with force and deliberation on 
the spiritual and temporal uses of the building 
whose riches were about to be thrown open to all 
mankind through the medium of the students, 
who would here drink deep draughts of wisdom 
with which to illuminate a glorious path as mis- 
sionaries of the Divine word in every land and 
clime. At the conclusion of the worthy bishop's 
remarks the audience was permitted to inspect 
the building. 

Before the audience left the edifice Gen. Clin- 
ton B. Fisk delivered a short but pointed address, 
which was greeted with a storm of uproarious 
applause. 

The 24,000 v. and 6000 pm. are arranged in 
alcoves guarded from dampness by the use of 
The 
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ground-plan of the building is T-shaped, the 
cross-section being 71 feet 8 inches long, and 22 
feet 8 inches wide, and the perpendicular of the 
letter 72 feet long and 42 feet wide. On the li- 
brary shelves are the finest set of theological 
treasures in the country relating to Methodist 
history, polity and biography, including the collec- 
tion used by Dr. Abel Stevens in the preparation 
of his histories and the library of the late Dr. 
McClintock, the first president of the seminary. 
After the inspection had been completed, in- 
vited guests adjourned to the spacious dining- 
room of Mead Hall, where a collation was spread. 


Nashville, Tenn. Howard L. The library es- 
tablished by the gift of $5000 from Mr. Howard is 
to be located in the Howard School. The books 
are just coming in, and the library will soon be 
opened. 


N. Y. Players’ Club L. The new home of the 
Players’ Club, in Gramercy Park, given by Ed- 
win Booth, will be taken possession of on New 
Year’s eve. The club has been given a library of 
nearly 2000 v., besides over 200 theatrical por- 
traits and a large number of valuable relics from 
the now famous collections of Booth, Barrett, and 
Daly. The club proposes to make a feature of 
the library, and will have a competent librarian, 
who is also to compile from all the various works 
on the stage a complete history of the drama in 
America for publication. 


Norfolk (Va.) Y. M. G A. L. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary held a book reception, Oct. 18. The 
admission card was a book, and the results are 
to form a basis for a library. 


Orange (N./.) Free L. On account of the growth 
of the Orange Free Library, the Board of Govern- 
ors desire to purchase the house and property three 
doors east of the present location, on South 
Main Street. The property will cost $13,000, and 
it is proposed to pay $5000 cash and give a mort- 
gage for the balance. Of the cash $3000 has 
been secured, and the balance must be obtained 
within a short time or the option will have ex- 
pired. An earnest request is made by the man- 
agers of the library for subscriptions toward the 
balance needed. 

Ata recent meeting of the New England So- 
ciety of Orange, the Committee on Public Welfare 
suggested the backing up of the scheme for rais- 
ing funds for the purchase of a house for the Free 
Library with the influence of the society. The 
scheme was indorsed and a resolution commend- 
ing it to the favor of the public unanimously 


Philadelphia (Pa.) High School L. The Alum- 
ni of the school have decided to form a library 
for the school, and have issued a circular asking 
for donations of money or books. Special effort 
will be made to obtain the writings of its own 
graduates. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Hirst F. Law L. The 
Hirst Free Law Library, established under the 
provisions of the will of Lucas Hirst, has been 
removed from 629 Walnut Street to the Drexel 
Building, and opened to the public. Mr. Hirst, 


who died in 1882, by his will gave his entire es- 
tate, amounting to about $100,000, to the Fideli- 
ty Insurance Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
in trust, after paying annuities to his brothers 
and sisters, to establish a law library for the use of 
students and members of the Bar, which should 
be entirely independent of and distinct from the 
library of the Law Association. In April, 188>, 
the trustees first opened the library at 629 Wal- 
nut Street, in the same building in which Mr. 
Hirst had his offices. In the summer of 1887, A. 
J. Drexel, then about beginning the erection o/ 
the Drexel Building, proposed to the Fidelity 
Company to rent them a room in his building 
for the library at one dollar per annum for a 
period of twenty-five years. This would obtain 
much better rooms and increase the income by 
the rent of the old quarters. The trustees submit- 
ted the matter to the Orphans’ Court, and by its 
decree were authorized to accept Mr. Drexel’s 
proposition. The rooms are on the ninth floor 
of the southeast corner of Library Street and 
Custom-House Place. They cover 52x 36feet, and 
are splendidly lighted by seven large windows on 
three sides of the room. Four elevators carry 
the lawyer or student from the first to the ninth 
floor in nine seconds. Both gas and electric 
lights will be used. The library will be very 
convenient, not only for the occupants of the 
Drexel Building, but also for those of the Bullitt 
Building, Brown Building, and other large build- 
ings erected or in course of erection in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. There are about 3800 
v. now on the shelves. The librarian is H 
B. Bartow, a well-known member of the junior 
Bar. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Univ. of Pa. L. The Uni- 
versity is negotiating through a Leipzig book- 
seller for the addition to its already extensive 
library of comparative philology more than 4000 
books upon the Arabic language, the collection 
of the late Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer, for 
fifty years Professor of Semitic Languages at 
the University of Leipzig. His library is said to 
be the finest Arabic library in the world. Its 
accession, together with the possession of the 
Assyrian, Pott and Allen libraries and of the fine 
collection of antiquities expected as the result of 
the Babylonian expedition, is expected to make 
the University better equipped in its general 
philological departments than any other institu- 
tion in the country. It is hoped that no more 
difficulty will attend the raising among the friends 
of the University of funds for the purchase of this 
library than was met in securing the Pott li- 
brary. The Pott collection, containing about 400e 
v., is particulary remarkable for scope, scarce- 
ly a group of languages being left unrepresented. 
It is claimed to be superior to the Bopp and 
Scherer collections, at Cornell and Syracuse re- 
spectively. Among the obscure dialects, books 
upon which are to be found in the collection, are 
those of the Fire-Eaters, the early Hottentots, 
Kawi, and other African tribes, the Bushmen, 
American Indians, and Chinese and Japanese. 
The Gypsy library is remarkably complete, con- 
taining, among others, the books of C: G. Le- 
land. A great many of the books of the library 
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are presentation volumes, containing their au- 
thor’s autographs. It is said that so high was 
the respect in which Mr. Pott was held as an 
authority upon philology that a copy of almost 
every dissertation upon a language written by a 
pupil was sent to him. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

Falkirk, Scot. <A free library has been opened 
in Falkirk. It is called the ‘* Dollar Free Libra- 
ry,” in honor of Mr. Robert Dollar, a former 
resident of the town, who has contributed £1000 
towards the object. 

London, Eng. Toynbee Hall Students’ L. 
Toynbee Hall has a Students’ Library, so called, 
free ‘* for students in the East End of London.” 
Readers obtain tickets on recommendation by a 
University Extension Secretary, or by some 
well-known person. If bouks are to be taken 
home a deposit of 5s. per book is required. 

Oxford, Eng. It is rumored that Bodley’s li- 
brarian will before long present a report to the 
Curators on the progress of the library during 
the last six years, i.c., since his election to the 
post of librarian. The report should be published 
for the public at large. It would then form an 
appendix to the forthcoming second edition of 
Mr. Macray’s ‘‘ Annals of the Bodleian Library,” 
which will terminate at 1881. 

The authorities have given 
directions to close the Smyrna Library. It was 
formed about 1863 fromthe library of the 
Smyrna Institution, the ancient Library of the 
Factory at Aleppo (instituted two centuries ago, 
and rich in theological works of that time), and 
the Library of the Chaplains of Smyrna. For a 
long time the books lay in a room in the Eng- 
lish hospital, and became dilapidated. 

PRACTICAL NOTES. 

The Index Scrap File, invented and made by 
H: Crocker, Fairfax, Vt., consists of a square of 
tough manila paper, divided by two folds into 
three parts, one of which is marked with lines 
and gummed. By cutting at the line nearest the 
top and sticking a newspaper clipping on the 
section thus formed, the head of the article is 
kept in sight above the next clipping, which 
is gummed to a second section in the same 
way. Thus adozen or more scraps can be read- 
ily referred to, both sides (except at the top, 
where one is gummed), within the compass of an 
ordinary envelope, and the general subject can 
be marked on the outside. The inventor will 
send samples at request ; the present price (50 c. 
per doz.) is rather prohibitive of wide use. 

Zinsser’s French Varnish for Card Catalog 
Guides. Q. Mr. Cutter says (Lib. j., 6:34'*): 
** We find a French varnish for morocco, manu- 
factured by W. Zinsser & Co., 197 William St., 
N. Y., effectual” for varnishing card catalog 
guides. Has he found anything better since ?— 
FRANK C, PATTEN. 

A. We have altogether given up varnishing, 
because itis not needed and does no good. On 
the zincs that were varnished we find that the var- 
nish is turning yellow. We may be obliged to 


scrape it off. —C: A. C, 


Smyrna, Turkey. 


Another Way of Splitting Paper.— Lay the 
sheet of paper on a piece of glass, soak it thor- 
oughly with water, and then press it smoothly all 
over the glass. With a little care the upper half 
of the sheet can be peeled off, leaving the under 
half on the glass. Let this dry and it will come 
off the glass very easily ; of course the glass 
must be perfectly clean. — Mail and express. 


Librarians. 

BAUMAN, Otto R., has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Dayton (O.) Law L. He has had no 
previous library experience. 


BARDWELL, W. A., who has been acting libra- 
rian of the Brooklyn Library since Mr. Noyes’ 
death, has been made full librarian, a recogni- 
tion of his excellent work too long deferred be- 
cause of his own modesty. The card-caialogue 
extension of the Noyes catalogue has been one of 
his achievements, and, it is hoped, will ultimately 
form the basis of a printed continuation, 


BowKER— Buss. MissS.. M.. Peters Bowker, 
cataloger in the Boston Athenwum, and Mr. R: 
Bliss, librarian of the Redwood Library, Newport, 
R. L., were married Oct. 15. 


HARBAUGH, Miss Mary C., has been appointed 
assistant librarian in the Public Library at Ala- 
meda, Cal. Miss Harbaugh was, for some twelve 
years or more, at the State Library, Columbus, O., 
where she did most effective work and was prac- 
tically the life of that institution. Latterly, and 
since suffering ‘* political decapitation,” that bane 
of good service, she has beenin California. With 
the rest and change of climate she is the better 
prepared to resume the library vocation with zest. 
The Alameda people are very fortunate in obtain- 
ing her services. — H: J. C 

Putnam, Herbert librarian of the Minneapo- 
lis P. L., has recently returned from Europe, 
where he spent the summer in purchasing books 
for the library. 

Ty ver, Arthur W., is hard at work at his new 
post at Quincy, Ill., getting things in shape in the 
new library. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Acton, Mass. The town of Acton will be the 
next in the list of those lucky Massachusetts towns 
to receive the gift of a fine memorial building from 
a citizen whose generosity is commensurate with 
his means. W: A. Wilde, publisher of Sunday- 
school literature in New York, has purchased 
the Fletcher estate, near the Town Hall in Acton, 
with the purpose of erecting upon it a structure 
to be used for a public library and soldiers’ me- 
morial hall, the entire cost to be paid by himself. 
The generous donor is unwilling to give partic- 
ulars of the project at present, 


Amherst Col. L. A choice collection of books 
and papers relating to Lichens, left by the late 
Prof. Edward Tuckerman to the library of Am- 
herst College, is to be kept apart as a memo- 
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rial of the donor. Mr. Wm, I. Fletcher, the 
librarian, desires supplementary contributions of 
works, and a fund (say $1000) sufficient to main- 
tain the collection by additions and repairs. 

Florence, Mass. Alfred T. Lilly has present- 
ed the newly organized Lilly L. Assoc. with $12,- 
ooo and a lot of land. A library building will be 
erected as soon as possible. 

Marion, Mass. Miss E.. Tabor, of Marion, who 
died a few weeks ago at the age of 97, was some- 
thing more than the oldest inhabitant of that now 
famous village. She had not only lived there a 
great many years, but had identified herself com- 
pletely with the needs and interests of the little 
community. The most conspicuous, though not 
the most picturesque, buildings in the place are the 
Tabor Academy, the Public Library, and the pri- 
vate residence of the lady who founded both of 
these institutions for the general good. And in 
her will she remembered their wants, for ... 
she set apart for the Library Association $12,000. 
— Critic, Nov. 3. 


Memphis, Tenn. The trustees of the $75,000 
left by F. H. Corsitt, of New York, to the city, 
have virtually decided to use it for a library. 
An attempt will be made to raise $75,000 addi- 
tional. 


Newburg, N. Y., Oct. 18. The widow of the 
Rev. J: Forsyth, late Chaplain at the Military 
Academy, has presented over goo volumes from 
the library of her husband to the city. 


Paterson (N. J.) Free P. L. Mrs. Mary E. 
Ryle has presented to the Board of Trustees of 
the Free Public Library of Paterson, N. J., the 
handsome building and grounds on the northeast 
corner of Church and Market Streets, for the use 
of the Public Library. In her letter to the Board 
of Trustees Mrs. Ryle says that she knows of no 
more proper use to which the residence of her 
father could be devoted than to the cause of edu- 
tion as represented by the Free Public Library 
of that city. The only conditions imposed by 
Mrs. Ryle are that the building shall be identi- 
fied with the name of her father, by being called 
the Danforth library building. For the purpose 
of effecting this there shall be placed in the 
building at the entrance a suitable tablet of stone 
or wood withan appropriate inscription, indicating 
that the building was given for the purpose of 
a Free Public Library for the citizens of Pater- 
son, together with the date of the year of the 
donation. In case the library may need more 
commodious quarters in years to come Mrs. Ryle 
provides that the building and the lots may be 
sold and the whole of the proceeds used for the 
purchase of lots or the erection of a building for 
the Free Public Library, the only condition be- 
ing that in the new building there shall be some 
tablet indicating the present gift and identifying 
Mr. Danforth’s name with it. “Mrs. Ryle,” says 
the Paterson Daily Press,“ was offered $40,000 for 
the property by a citizen of Paterson who was 
anxious to secure it for a residence; the property 
is now considered worth more than this sum.” 
The Board of Trustees still have a two years’ lease 
on the building at present occupied by the library; 
but there is no doubt that some arrangement will 


be made for the cancellation of this lease and the 
use of the property for some other purpose. The 
location of the building could not be more favora- 
ble for the present and future needs of the libra- 
ry, and it is sufficiently commodious to answer 
the requirements of the institution for many 
years to come, while the lot, which is too feet on 
Church Street by 75 feet on Market, will admit of 
large extensions to the building when ocecessary. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary. It is understood that in accordance with 
the wishes of the late Rev. Dr. B. M. Schmucker, 
of Pottstown, Pa., his valuable library will be 
presented to the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, and where there are duplicate 
copies they are to become the property of Muh- 
lenberg College, at Allentown. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Univ.of P. L. The subscrip- 
tions to the cost of the building thus far secured 
by the trustee committee on waysand means are: 
William Pepper, $15,000; Harrison, Frazier & 
Co., $10,000; Wharton Barker, $10,000; H. H. 
Houston, $10,000; C. H. Clark, $10,000; A. J. 
Drexel, $10,000; Henry C. Gibson, $10,000; Alex- 
ander Brown, $7000; Mrs. Thomas H. Powers, 
$5000; Mrs. J. Cambell Harris, $5000; Mrs. 
Harry Ingersoll, $5000; George Bullock, $5000; 
Joseph D. Potts, $5000; Jos. F. Sinnott, $5000; 
A. M. Moore, $s000; Thos. McKean, $5000; 
C. B. Wright, $5000; Samuel Dickson, $5000; 
Strawbridge & Clothier, $5000; the Misses 
Blanchard, $3000; J. Vaughan Merrick, $2500; 
and many smaller amounts. 

Providence, R. I. Brown Univ. L. Geo. V. 
N. Lothrop has sent the L. a valuable collection 
of books on classical archzxology. 

Providence (R. 7.) P. L. Abright lad who died 
in Providence this year had taken special pride 
in his books, and at his desire his father put in 
the bank now and thena few dollars toward in- 
creasing his little “‘ library,” as he was fond of 
calling it. After the boy’s death, the father called 
upon Mr. Foster and offered him the money, 
amounting to over $100. The gift was gratefully 
accepted, and has been spent in placing some spe- 
cial books, chiefly relating to architecture, on the 
shelves. 

U. S. Cruiser Baltimore. The Baltimore Sun 
has presented about 300 volumes to the new cruis- 
er, as the basis of a ship library. 

The Waltham (Mass.) Public Library has re- 
ceived a bequest of $1000 from Jacob Cushing 
Whitney, late of New Bedford. Waltham was his 
birthplace, and each year he paid a visit there, al- 
ways keeping his interest in the affairs of the 
city. 

Williams College has received a gift of $20,- 
ooo to found a library fund in honor of James 
Ruthven Adriance of the Class of '78, who died a 
year after graduation. 

Winchester, N. H. The will of the late Ezra 
Conant gives to Helen T. Granger a life interest 
in the income of $50,000, and at her death the 
principal is to go to the town of Winchester, 
N. H., for a public library, upon condition that the 
town within six years from the probating of the 
will build a library building. 
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Cataloging and Classification. 
The corporation are pri- 
vately printing 250 copies of a catalogue of the 
library bequeathed to the town by Archbishop 
Harsnett in 1631, which has been prepared, to- 
gether with a biographical and bibliographical 
introduction, by Mr. Gordon Goodwin. 

DepuHaM (Aass.) P. L. Catalogue [prepared by 
Miss M.. Briggs]. Boston, Rand Avery Co. 
prs., 1888. 9 + [1] + 211p. O. 

The shelf classification is Dewey's, with the 
Cutter author-and-title nos.; but the arrangement 
of the catalog is that of the Newton P. L. There 
is a classed catalog, atitle-list of fiction, a subject 
index, and an author index. 

Great WESTERN RAILWAY MECHANICS’ INsTITU- 
TION, New Swindon, Eng. Catalogue of the li- 


brary. 

“Mr. Birch may congratulate himself on his 
catalogue and the progress of the library (which 
is strong, we are glad to see, in children’s 
books "). — Ath. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE P. Ls. Catalogue of 
the juvenile lending dept. Newed. L., 1887. 
66 p. O. 34. 

PovcuKeepsig City L. List of books recom- 
mended for pupils’ reading. High School, rst 


dept. p., [1888]. 4p. 
On stiff manila paper; similar lists are made 
for 8 other grades. Each has 50 or 60 titles. 


SHARON (Mass.) P. L. Catalogue. 1888. 


97 p- O. 

Prepared under the supervision of Miss L. L. 
Whitney, of Watertown. In two parts: Class- 
lists and Author-list. Title-a-liner. 

U. S. SuRGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE. Index cata- 
logue of the library. Vol. 9: Medicine (Popular- 
Nywelt. Wash., 1888. [1] + 13 + 1054 p. 1. O. 
Contains 13,150 author titles of 6834 v., and 

12,818 pm.; also ggyg subject titles of books, 

and 29,120 of journal articles. 

A curiosity in notation. Now and then one 
meets with difficulty in assigning the author 
mark to the works of a voluminous writer arising 
from his having chosen several titles beginning 
with the same letter. Instances may be found in 
the works of George Sand, George Eliot, Walter 
Scott, Mrs. Southworth, and others who have 
shown a preference, probably unconscious, for 
some one letter of the alfabet. I do not re- 
member a worse case than I have just met in Du 
Boisgobey’s novels. Twelve C’s, including six 
Co’s may well tax the patience of the notator. 
Here they are with the marks which we have 
given them. 

c  Cachettes de Marie Rose. 


cu Chalet des Pervenches. 
Chevalier Casse-Cou. 
ck Cochon d'or. 

ct Collets noirs. 

cm Collier d’acier. 

cn Cornaline. 


co Coup de pouce. 

ce Coup d’eil. 

cr Cri du sang. 

cs Crime de |’omnibus. 
ct Crime de l’opéra. 


It will be noticed that there is still room fora 
title beginning with Ci which can be marked cj. 
If two should come, I should change Chevalier 
to CHE, and evidently if Du Boisgobey continues 
his literary activity either in person, or, as the 
Duchess was accused of doing, by his heirs and 
assigns, we shall have to use more three-letter 
marks. C: A.C. 

FULL NAMES. 

Mrs, Jane (Emmet) Griswold, wife of J: Nathan- 
iel Alsop Griswold (The lost wedding-ring). 
—R. B. 

Bunner, H: Cuyler (‘‘ The Midge"’).— Gardner 
M. Jones. 

Miss Amélie Rives is now Mrs. Chanler. 
Harvard College Library sends the rest: 

Mrs. Margaret Oliphant Wilson Oliphant (Makers 
of Venice, etc., etc.); 

T. Randolph Price (The construction of Shake- 
speare’s verse in Othello); 

Jeseph Solomon Moore (The champion tariff 
swindle of the world); 

Mason Arnold Green (Springfield, 1636 - 1886); 

Jeremiah Wadleigh Dearborn (A history of the 
first century of Parsonsfield, Me.); 

Robert Peebles Nevin (Les trois rois); 

W: H: Pulsifer (Notes for a history of lead); 

Zachary F: Smith (History of Kentucky); 

F: Dawson Stone (Pennsylvania and the federal 
constitution, 1787-88). 

CHANGED TITLES. 


The “ Riverside Natural History,” now publ. by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is identical with the 
‘*Standard Natural History,” publ. in 1884-5, 
by Cassino, 6 v., Q. $36, cloth. —_/. C. Powell. 
The following are furnished by Mr. W. T. Peo- 

ples: 

Du Boisgobey, F.— The detective’s eye (Lovell’s 
library) is the same as “ Piédouche, a French 
detective” (Seaside library). 

Du Boisgobey, F.— A fight for a fortune (Lov- 
ell’s Library) is the same as ‘‘ Privateersman’s 
legacy (Seaside library). 

Du Boisgobey, F.— The results of a duel (Lov- 

ell’s library) is the same as ‘*‘ Consequences of 

a duel ” (Seaside library). 

Gaboriau, E.— The count’s millions (Lovell’s li- 

brary) is the same as “The count’s secret” 

(Boston, Estes & Lauriat, cpr. 1881, O.) and 

also Seaside Library. 

** For his brother's sake,”’ by the author of “ The 

original Mr. Jacobs” (T. T. Timayenis), is 

nothing but a free translation of “ Le roi des 
grecs,” by Adolphe Belot. 

‘* A disputed inheritance,” by the author of ‘* The 

original Mr. Jacobs” (T. T. Timayenis), is 

nothing but a free translation of ‘‘ Le bac,” by 

Fortuné du Boisgobey. 

“A modern Don Juan” isa free translation of 

“ Reine de beauté" and ‘‘ La princesse Sophia” 


by Belot, Adolphe. 
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Bibliografp. 


CoNGREGATIO INpicIs. Index librorum prohibi- 
torum. Ed. noviss. in qua libri omnes ab 
apostolica sede usque ad annum 1888 pro- 
scripti recensentur. Taurini, typ. P. Marietti, 
1889 [1888]. 48+437 p. 16°. 

Cook, Albert S. Cardinal Guala and the Ver- 
celli book. Sacramento, 1888. 8p. O. (Univ. 
of Cal. Lib. bull., ra) 

P: Dvusotrs, “ Horologerie,” Paris, 1888, is 
‘*suivie de la bibliographie compléte de l'art de 
mesurer le temps depuis l’antiquité jusqu’a nos 
jours. 

Fe.itows, G. S. Bibliography of mnemonics, 
1325-1888. (Pages 115-139 of MIDDLETON, 
A. E., Memory systems, N. Y., 1888, 143 p., 
D.) 

E: Gkimaux’s Lavoisier, Paris, F. Alcan, 1888, 
7+398+([1] p. 1. O., has a Bibliographie chrono- 
logically arranged (p. 336 - 364). 

Lorenz, Otto. Catalogue général de la librai- 
rie frangaise. Tome 11, table des matiéres des 
tomes 9 et 10, 1876-85. Paris, l’auteur, 1888. 


3 1.4630 p. O. 

On the “ dictionary” plan, but under the heads 
Poesies, Romans, and Théatre (Piéces de) are 
lists of poems, novels, and plays arranged alpha- 
betically by titles. In his preface M. Lorenz 
says that in the preparation of volumes 9 and 10, 
to which this is the index, he sent proofs to all 
the authors whose works he records, some 6000 
in all, and received replies from between 4500 
and 5000, with often very valuable information. 
With this volume he takes final leave of the pub- 
lic, but he hopes —and all librarians will join in 
the hope — that he shall find a successor. Lo- 
renz is for French literature what the “American 
catalogue” is for ours— indispensable to the 
bookseller and the librarian. 

Mevten, R. v.d. Algemeene aardrijkskundige 
bibliographie van Nederland. Deel1: Algem. 
en plaatsselijke beschrijving. Leiden, 1888. 
14+271 p. 8°. $2.50. 

Will fill 3 parts. 

Prime, Wendell. Fifteenth century Bibles: a 
study in bibliography. New York, A. D. F: 
Randolph & Co., 1888. 94+1+8 p. O. 
Under the above title Messrs. A. D. F. Ran- 

dolph & Co., New York, have just issued a mon- 

ograph written by Dr. Wendell Prime, of the 

New York Odserver, which may be considered as 

one of the most scholarly as well as one of the 

most complete treatises on the subject. Starting 
with the premise that ‘‘ the first book is the 

Bible,” the author proceeds to prove his asser- 

tion that it is the first book in the number of 

its editions, copies, and translations— its edi- 
tions at the present time being numbered by 


the hundreds — whereas of the ‘‘ Imitation of 

Christ” (which ranks next to the Bible in the 

number of editions), first printed by Giinther 

Zainer, of Augsburg, in 1468, probably 6400 

editions are known; of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's 

Progress,” ranking next to the ‘‘ Imitation,” 

first printed in London, 1678, 278 editions of 

the first part, 196 of the second part, and 73 of 

the third part are known; and of “ Don Quixote,” 

probably the third most popular book, of which 

the first part was first printed at Madrid in 1605 

and the second part in the same place, 1612, about 

300 editions are known, only one-third of which 

were printed in Spain. The second chapter dis- 
cusses the Biblical conflict, in which is given at 

full length in an English translation the canon 

prohibiting the Scriptures published by the 
Council of Toulouse in 1229, and the Penal man- 
date forbidding the translation into the vulgar 
tongue issued by Berthold, Archbishop of Mentz, 
in 1486. The third and fourth chapters are de- 
voted, the one to Manuscripts, the other to Block 
Books, both containing a large amount of inter- 
esting matter, clearly and concisely stated. The 
fifth chapter, to our mind the most important 
in the book, relates to the Gutenberg Bible. It 
contains the best bibliographical description of 
this magnificent book that we have ever seen in 
print. It also gives the list of known copies of 
the Gutenberg Bible, compiled by Dr. Allibone 
in 1882, with additional notes, and the prices 
paid at recent sales. The sixth chapter describes 
the Mentz Psalter of 1457, the first book with 
date. The seventh chapter notes the Bamberg 
Bible, from the place where it is believed to have 
been printed, or the ‘“‘ Pfister Bible,” as it is 
sometimes called, from the name of its supposed 
printer, the second printed Bible, the date of 
which has been fixed as 1460. The eighth chap- 
ter treats of the Mentelin (or Strassburg) Bible, 
the third Bible, supposed to have been printed 
1460 or 1461. The ninth chapter treats of the 
first dated Bible, printed at Mentz by Fust & 
Schiffer in 1462. The tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth chapters are devoted to the Latin Bibles 
printed from 1462-1500; and the thirteenth and 
concluding chapter traces the ‘‘ Vernacular Bi- 
bles,” that is, the fourteen Bibles printed in High 
German from 1464 to 1518, and the three in Low 
German, printed at Cologne in 1480, Liibeck in 
1494, and Halberstadt in 1522, as well as the 
Italian, French, Dutch, Bohemian, and English 
Bibles. We commend the book to the study of 
every one in any way interested in the history of 
early printing and Biblical literature. The book 
has been carefully and handsomely printed on 
laid paper with liberal margins. The volume 
is properly indexed. A. GROWOLL. 


R: A. Procror’s portrait in the Oct. Zorch is 
accompanied with a bibliography. The bibliog- 
raphy of Australasia is continued. 

TUCKERMAN, Alfred, PH.D. Index to the litera- 
ture of the spectroscope. Wash., 1888. 10+ 
423 p. O. (Smithsonian misc. col., 658.) 

VicatrE, Georges. La_ bibliographie de la 
gourmandise. Paris, Théophile Belin, 1888. 


the tens of thousands, and its translations by 
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Wuitney, James Lyman. Appendix to the cat- 
alogue of the illustrations and plans of build- 
ings in the Boston Public Library. Repr. fr. 
the Bull. of B. P. L., no. 77, with add. [Bos- 
ton, 1888.] 4p. 1. O. 

WISCONSIN. STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
books for the public school libraries. 
Madison, Wis., 1888. 42 p. O. 
About 550 titles. 

‘* By Chap. 426, Laws of 1887, it is made the 
duty of town boards of supervisors, pursuant to 
the directions of the State Superintendent, to ex- | 
pend in the purchase of books for district libraries 
all moneys withheld from public school funds for 
such purposes. These purchases are to be made 
during the month of July in each year. 

** By the same law it is made the duty of the 
State Superintendent to prepare annually lists of 
books suitable for school libraries, and furnish a 
copy of these lisis to each town board of super- 
visors in the State. From these lists the town 
boards are to make selections for purchase. 

“*In these lists the effort has been to select 
books that are not only interesting, but are also 
instructive, and calculated to cultivate a taste for 
profitable reading. 

**One of the important purposes of a school 
district library is to supply the needs of pupils in 
rural schools who do not have at hand other 
books than those upon the branches of study 
pursued. These needs can best be met by books 
adapted for reading supplementary to regular 
studies, and by a judicious provision of books of 
reference. 

‘* Four lists are presented. 

** 1, for pupils in the second reader; 2, for pu- 
pils in the third reader; 3, for pupils in the fourth 
reader; 4, for pupils in high schools, and for 
readers in the community. 

**In the purchase of books for district schools, 
selections should be made, generally, from the 
first three lists. Where there is a high school 
within the town, or a disposition prevails to pro- 
vide general reading for the community, a few 
books should be taken from the fourth list. 

“Accompanying the name of each book on the 
lists will be found a short description.of the con- 
tents of the volume. 

** The amount of money to be expended in ac- 
cordance with the law is comparatively small, 


Lists of 
July 1, 
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but the few books that it will procure will be of 
incalculable value in those districts where no 
other provision for a library has been made. A 
large library is not at present desirable. Such a 
library can only be fully utilized when the tastes 
and habits of the community are developed and 
trained to the opportunities which it affords. 
Hence a large library should be a slow growth, 
keeping just in advance of the growing demands 
of its patrons. 

“ The library law has been fully tested and has 
met with general approval. Reports from all 
parts of the State show that it has been widely 
complied with by town boards of supervisors, 
and has also awakened an interest in library mat- 
ters in many communities that do not come under 


the provisions of the law. 
“J. B. THAYER, State Superintendent,” 
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Anonpms and Psendonnms. 


Hackett, S:, avd Lainc, J: Dictionary of 
the anon. and pseudon, literature of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Reviewed in Athenaum, Oct. 13, p. 477; de- 
clared to be welcome, but not free from mistakes, 
of which 14g column are given. 


A.B. Roker, ps. of S: Barton, in Ask her, man! 
ask her. — Pud. weekly, 

C. C., Criticus Criticorum, “ Contributions of 
C. C., now declared in full as Criticus Critico- 
rum. (Published by request.) Hartford, 1849,” 
8°,a defence of Dr. Bushnell’s book, ‘* God in 
Christ,” is said in his life to be by Rev. Amos S. 
Cheesebrough. Not mentioned in Cushing.— 
Atice G. CHANDLER. 

Christopher Coningsby. L. B. Gilmore, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Detroit (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary, writes to the Publishers’ weekly that 
** since the death of Bishop Samuel S. Harris, of 
this diocese, it has been found that hé was the 
author of ‘‘ Sheltern,” a novel published by Ble- 
ioch & Co., of New York, in 1868., I under- 
stand that the author, so far as he could, tried to 
suppress the book. The discovery was made by 
Rev. Dr. McCarroll, of this city. I find it en- 
tered in all the catalogues, as it was published, 
under ‘ Christopher Coningsby.’ ” 


G. F. Jones. A young son of E: Everett Hale 
is said to be the author of the pretty little verses 
“ Phyllida,” addressed to “ the daughters of 
Manhattan,” and printed in the Century over the 
signature of * G. F. Jones.” 


Private Libraries. 


Clarence H. Clarke, the possessor of one of the 
finest libraries in Philadelphia, has recently print- 
ed 100 copies of a catalogue of it, prepared by 
John Thomson. The catalogue contains much 
bibliographical matter concerning the books de- 
scribed. The catalogue and library are both no- 
ticed in the Phil. Ledger of Oct. 3, where the 
astonishing statement is made that Dr. Thomas 
A. Emmett is the only other American collector 
who has printed a catalogue of his library ! 


James Eddy Mauran, well known in literary 
circles, died at Newport, Nov. 28. He made a 
specialty of heraldry and its an: iquity, French his- 
tory in the time of Froissart, illustrated antiqui- 
ty, archeology and French costumes, in all of 
which subjects he was a recognized authority. 
His collection of book plates is the second largest 
in this country, and he had a large library of 
Rhode Island and Newport history. He had 
many volumes handsomely illustrated by himself, 
He was formely president of Redwood Library, 
and was for many years a member of the New 
York book-house of Mauran & Philes. 


Pres. A. D. White owns a remarkable collec- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott's proof-sheets and ms., 
on which Librarian Woodruff, of Cornell, has 
based an article dealing with Scott’s methods of 
work. The paper will appear in Scridner, with 
introduction by Mr. White. 
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§umors and Blunders. 


A CATALOGUE IN RHYME, 

Tue art of cataloguing has at last attracted the 
poetic muse, and any librarian who desires to 
make his list of books readable as well as service- 
able, is referred to ‘‘ Flora: and other Poems. ... 
By Mrs. Emily Foote Baldwin. Second edition. 
Hartford: Brown & Gross, 1880,” where extend- 
ing from pages 361 to 448 he will find a poem 
entitled “‘ My Husband's Library,” from which I 
take the following extracts : 


Before me is a novel task; 
My husband yesterday did ask 
That I his memory would assist 
By taking of his books a list. 
e joy to work for those we love, 
Or else my work might tedious prove. 
Though he requested me to take it, 
He never thought in rAyme I'd make it, 
* * * 
The British Female Poets,” here 
A brilliant galaxy appear. 
And next on this same she!f I come 
To “ Gillie’s Greece” and ** Gibbon's Rome," 
And “ Hume's Old England,” volumes eight, 
A work profound, ne'er out of date; 
But still we sigh — are pained to see 
The author spurns Christianity. 
“ The History of Explorations” 
"Mong Africa's Benighted Nations, 
“ By Dr. Livingston.” Though dead, 
His history will oft be read. 
** Washington's Life "' has Ramsay wrote ; 
Our nation on their idol dote, 
Nor wanes their worship now, or ever ; 
Patriots like him are buried — never. 
How o’er the frozen sea 
Explorers strove to ride, 
Is told, "tis said authentic, 
By Alexander Hyde, 
And Rev'ds A. C. Baldwin 
And W. L. Gage, 
And others, as the publishers 
Say on the title page. 
I'll wait until again we meet, 
To make my list of books complete. 


P. L. F. 
A FRIEND sends us some gems from the index 
to The office: 
Better, The Less of It the. ............. 140 
Pan Adventure, The Warming......... 131 
Try to teach too much, They........... 139 


A MAN came into the library and said a friend 
had recommended to him a good book. He 
didn’t remember the title, except that it was 
‘*something about Sicily.” The card catalog 
revealed the resources of the library on the 
subject of Sicily, but none were to his purpose. 
He was advised to get from his friend a more 
definite description of the book. He returned 
with this memorandum: “Sweet Cicely,” by 
Marietta Holley. 

A YOUNG man came with a written request for 
** Cyrus Cinesta.” After some cogitation it was 
made out that the book wanted was “Saracinesca,” 
by F. Marion Crawford. 


Mr. GuiLp having congratulated Mr. Schwarz 
upon his Baconian discovery, Mr. Schwarz re- 


plied: ‘‘ I have long suspected that Bacon was a 
librarian, else how could he be the ‘ wisest of 
mankind ?’” 


“ I WANT the catalogue of temporary literature.” 
Query: What did she want? 


Tue following incident is vouched for as an 
actual occurrence by the head of the library where 
it happened: It is one of the customs of the li- 
brary, when persons call for a book not in, to 
permit them to file an application for it and to 
notify them by postal of its return. Among the 
postal cards recently sent out was one to a gen- 
tleman, reading: “Josiah Allen’s Wife will be 
reserved for you until the 24th inst.” The 
sharer of this gentleman’s joys and sorrows, be- 
ing of a somewhat jealous disposition, hung 
around the library for two days to get her eye 
on that interview between her husband and Mrs. 
Allen, and finally revealed her anxiety in confi- 
dence to one of the library assistants. 


At one of our leading libraries readers frequent- 
ly call for a monogram on the subject they are 
investigating. 

A READER the other day informed the assistant 
that he had “looked through the dialogue and 
could not find the book he wanted.” The ticket 
of another called for a copy of ‘‘ Rummi and 
Juli.” 

Auction. I bought at a late sale in Boston a 
lot of 39 books of tactics and other works sup- 
posed to be on military subjects for 39 cents, 
one cent a piece. Among them I found one, 
placed there probably by a misreading of the 
word ‘Calvary” as “ Cavalry,” which is worth 
certainly the 39 cents I paid for the lot. The 
funny thing about it is that within a fortnight 
after getting the book I should open the new 
(November) number of the Century and find an 
article based on this very book, and written by 
Dr. C. S. Robinson in substantiation of its 
claims. The book is ‘‘The true site of 
Calvary,” by Fisher Howe, published by Ran- 
dolph in 1871.—W. I. F. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


Since Mr. Foster’s valuable ‘* Reference Lists” 
went out of print there have been a number of 
calls for sets for the four years. On comparing 
notes with Mr. Foster, we find that 8 full sets for 
1881-1884 can be made up if No. 5 of v. 1, the 
issue for May, 1881, should be reprinted, and if 
2 copies of No. 4 of v. 2, that for April, 1882, 
can be picked up. We are, therefore, planning 
to reprint the first number if the seeming de- 
mand should materialize itself in definite sub- 
scriptions, and we therefore invite subscriptions 
at the rate of 50 cents for copies of May, 1881, 
or $1.50 for v. 1 complete, or $5 each for the 8 
complete sets from 1881-1884, bound in half 
leather. We will pay 50 cents each for 2 copies 


of April, 1882. 
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Index to Periodicals. 


The volume for 1888 will be completed by an author- 
index, for which subscriptions are invited at $1. It requires 
over 250 subscriptions at this price to cover manufacturing 
cost. 

The volume for 1888, with author-index, bound in half 
leather, will be furnished at $3. That for 1887, same price. 
These two supplement the new Poole’s Index to January, 
1889, and both together will be furnished at $5. 

The issue of the Poole supplement (1882-6) increases 
the value of the QUARTERLY INDEX, as its continuation, and 
librarians should keep copies, in temporary binders, at their 
delivery-desk as well as alongside Poole on their reference- 
shelves. Such binders are provided at $1 each, with label 
giving “ Directions for Finding Articles in Periodicals,” or 
the label will be furnished subscribers on application. 


The subscription price is $2 per year. Since the con- 
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siderable cost and insufficient return under present circum- 
stances make it impossible to continue the INDEX as a gratis 
supplement to the LiprARY JOURNAL, subscribers to the lat- 
ter will be charged but $1 per year per copy. 

Please send subscriptions for 1889 and orders foi sub- 
ject-index 1888 promptly to 


THE INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL SrT.), N. Y. 


OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ANTIQUARIAN CATALOGUES. 


A. Works in Russian Language. 


Catalogue No. XXXIV. Smirdin Collection. Sec- 
ond Part: Jurisprudence, Politics and Political-Eco- 
nomical Sciences. 

Catalogue No, XXXVI. Smirdin Collection, Third 
Part: History and Geography. 

Catalogue No. XX XIX, Smirdin Collection. Fourth 
Part: Literary History, Belles-Lettres, and Fiction. 
B. Works in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogue No. XXXVIEIE. Sciences Historiques, 
Archéologie, Généalogie, Héraldique, Numismatique. 
Catalogue No. Theologie et Phi- 

losophie. 
Nearly Ready: 

Catalogue Ouvrages concernant la 
Russie, la Pologne, les Slaves de |'Autriche et du Sud. 
(Environ 3000 num.) 


N. Kymmel, Antiquarian Bookseller, Riga, Russia- 


is a whole library of universal knowledge 
from the pens of the ablest scholars in America 
and Europe. It is accepted as high authority in 
our leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appletons’, the Britannica, or the International, 
but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight conven ent-sized volumes. 
No father can give to his child at school, or his 
son or daughter just entering the arena of life, 
anything that will be of more permanent benefit. 
It isan education supplementary to that of the 
schools. Address, for particulars and terms, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Catalogue 


Announcement is made of the new volume of the American Catalogue, which 
will cover the period 1884-1890. 

The edition will be 1250 copies only, and there will be no reissue. Subscriptions 
will be received prior to Jan. 1, 1890, at $10 in parts ($2.50 extra for A. L. A. half 
leather binding), payable one-half during January, 1890, balance on delivery. The 
publisher reserves the right to increase price thereafter. 

About 100 copies each remain of the Subject Catalogue of 1876 (of which 250 
more than of the Author Catalogue were printed), and of the Catalogue of 1876-84. 
Price, $12.50, sheets ; $15, half leather, each. 

While the immediate usefulness is, of course, less than to the original sub- 
scribers, who have had several years’ use, these Catalogues are of permanent biblio- 
graphical value in any library or book-store, or to any collector, and with the exhaus- 
tion of the edition, their market price is likely to increase, as has been the case with 
the Author Catalogue of 1876. 

The publisher is desirous of placing them with new and growing libraries, or with 
librarians, booksellers, or others, likely to become subscribers to the ensuing volumes. 

He therefore makes the following clearance offers : 

To any subscriber for the AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1884-90 ($10), or to any new 
subscriber for the Lisrary JOURNAL (with Lirerary News), PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, 
and ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 1888 (in all $10), either of the above Catalogues will be 
furnished at $5 additional, or both for $8 additional, in A. L. A. half leather binding. 

To any librarian or bookseller sending new subscribers to the amount of $25, to 
either the AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1884-90 ($10), Liprary JouRNAL ($5), Pua- 
LISHERS’ WEEKLY ($3), Lirerary News ($1), or ANNUAL CaTaLoGue, 1888 ($3), or 
any combination of them, either of the above Catalogues will be sent free, in A. L. A. 
half-leather binding ; or, for new subscribers to the amount of $40, both. 

This gives an enterprising librarian or library assistant, who will canvass trustees 
aud borrowers, or a bookseller or clerk, who will canvass others in the trade and book- 
buyers, a chance to obtain these valuable helps free. 

This offer will be withdrawn and the price of both Catalogues raised when the 


stock is reduced to 30 copies. 
THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL Sr.), N. Y. 
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